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GUN-BOATS ON THE SEINE. 
GUN-BOATS ON THE SEINE. north of the city. But a double reach of the j page. She is iron-plated, and the deck is also {| fterry-boats, she is intended to turn rapidly, so as 
i Seine, in its windings around the peninsula of | covered with iron. She has what a sailor would * to face her foes. There are six small projections 
THe weakest side of Paris, as artificial | Combevoie, Puteaux, and Asniéres, just oppo- | call a ‘‘ forecastle,” which rises above the level of | on each side of the forecastle; these are proba- 
fortification is concerned, would seem to be the | site the suburbs of Neuilly and Clichy, seems to | the rest of the deck ; and it contains two guns, ; bly shields covering loop-holes for musketry. 
northwest, in the wide interval between the for- | offer good natural facilities for defense. Here, | which point forward on a line witl the keel, with | These little craft may give the enemy a good d 
tress of Mount Valérien, overlooking the Bois de | below St. Cloud, there is quite a fleet of gun- | a slight training limit to each side. Having two | of annoyance, but their plating is not sufficientl 
Boulogne, and the forts about Sf. Denis, due | boats, one of which is represented on this | large helms and double screw, like one of our own | heavy to resist even 12-pounder shot. 
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WORN OUT. 
Yor say that the sun is shining, 
That “buds are upou the trees, 
That you hear the laugh of the waters, 
The humming of early bees: 
I am pleasured by none of these— 
I am weary! 


642 


Let me alone! The silence 
Is sweeter than song to me! 
Dearet than Light is Darkness 
To the eves that loathe to see! 
‘Tis betier to let me be— 
I am weary! 


I have faltered and falien— 
The race was but begun; 

I am ashamed, and I murmur, 
“Oh! that the day were done!” 
How can I love the sun, 

Who am weary? 


What will you do for the flower 
That is cut away at the root? 

If the wing of the bird be broken, 
What wonder the bird is mute? 
Oh, peace! and no more dispute— 

I am weary: 


I will give you a token— 
A token by which to know 
When I have forgotten the trouble— 
The trouble that tires me so 
That I can no iurther go, 
Being weary. 


When you shall come’ some morning 
And stand beside my bed, 
And see the woudetiul palior 
That over my face is spread, 
Sbrink not. But remember I said 
was weary. 


Then/ shall you search my features, 
yt a trace vou shall not see 
Of all these months of sadness 
That have put their mark on me; 
Theh know that I am free, 
Who was weary. 


For the Old must fall and crumble 
Before we can try the New; 
We must taste that the False is bitter 
Before we can crave the True. 
This done, there’s no more to do, 
Being weary. 


Unly to droop the eyelids, 
Only to bow the head, 
And to pass from those who are singing, 
**Alus! for our friend is dead!” | 
But remember how I said, 
am weary!” 
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~Ee We present to our readers, with this 
Number of Harper's WEEKLY, a Double Page 
illustrated Supplement, giving | 


A BIRD'S-EVE VIEW OF PARIS 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, ee 


drawn and engraved by our own Artists, and pre- 
pared at great expense expressly for our Paper. 
The point, of view is just south of Paris, on the 
Heights recently occupied by the Prussians, lvok- 
ing northward over the city., This Pictorial 
Map, constructed with strict regard to the arcu- 
racy of the perspective, gives a ¢omplete View of 
Paris with its Public Buildings, of the Seine and 
Marne Rivers, and of all the Fortifications, 


FACTS AND PROMISES. 

2 result of the elections in Maine and 
Vermont shows that the intelligent people 
of the country are not yet disposed to prefer 
the smooth promises of the Democratic party 
to the imposing and gratifying facts of Repub- 
lican administration. Immediate interest in 
politics is undoubtedly concentrated upon the 
financial question. Is. the administration of 
General Grant honest, efficient, and econom- 
ical? If.that question can be satisfactorily 
answered, it is enough. The “ splendor” bf 
administration, indeed, which was anticipated 
by some persons, may not appear in the faithful 
and steady care of the public interest Which has 
thus far distinguished the Presidency of Grant. 
But there is something better than splendor. 
An elaborate article in the North American Re- 
view for July arraigns the administration as 
substantially a failure. But the article, al- 
though pointedly and effectively written, is ex- 
actly not what it assumes to be—an impartial 
review of the ‘administration. Jt brilliantly 
emphasizes some of its mistakes and failures, 
but it carefully omits any allusion to the @onsid- 

erations wlfich entitle it to public contidence. 
The article of which we speak elaborately 
criticises, for instance, the financial manage- 
ment of the administration. , With much that 
it says we are disposed to agree. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the sole aim of the 


Secretary of the Treasury seems to have been. 


to pay off the national debt immediately, and 
without sufficient regard for other considera- 
tions and the whole situation of affairs. 
on the other hand, an administration which can 
show such financial results as those contained 
in the statement of the 5th of September from 
Acting-Secretary RicHarpson, merits other men- 
tion than the indiscriminate censure which the 
article lavishes. The speech of Vice-President 
CoLrax at South Bend may also be diligently 
and profitably studied in illustration of the silent 
but most significant good work of the adminis- 
tration, 


But, 


In brief, it appears officially that the net in- 
crease in the receipts of the government during 
the eighteen months from the Ist of March, 
1869, to September 1, 1870, over those of the 
next preceding eighteen months was more than 
$87,000,000. The comparative decrease of 
expenditures during the same time was nearly 
$83,000,000. The whole amount gained by the 
increase of receipts and decrease of expendi- 
tures was thus more than $170,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same time the interest account shows a 
net decrease of more than $17,000,000, while 
in the eighteen months of the Grant adminis- 
tration the public debt has been reduced nearly 
$170,000,000. All this has been effected, it 
will be rememibered, by no increase of the rate 
of taxation nor of the articles taxed, but while 
Congress has been steadily reducing taxation, 
about $80,000,000 having been thrown off at the 
last session alone. It is evident, from this state- 
ment, not only that the debt and taxation have 
both been reduced, but that the public money is 
both collected and distributed more honestly and 
economically. | 

The force of such facts, which every inte]li- 
gent voter in the country can understand, is 
not destroved by the assertion that the tariff is 
clumsy and unequal; nor is a party which has 
produced such results likely to be displaced by 
the alleged unsoundness of the theories of a 
secretary. A party is not judged ideally, The 
practical question in politics is not one of ab- 
stract excellence, but of comparative efficiency. 
This State and the country have not now to de- 
cide whether they will frame a perfect system 
of taxation, to be administered by infallible 
hands; but whether, taking all the facts to- 
gether, the Democratic party is more likely to 
give us an honest and economical administra- 
tion than the Republican. The alternative is 
very simple. If the Republicans go out, the 
Democrats come in. And we have no doubt 
whatever that nine-tenths of the intelligent 
people of this cougtry would consider such a 
result a dire national misfortune. 

It is not because the administration of Gen- 
eral GRANT is what may be called ‘*‘ splendid,” 
a word which is often applied to a policy of 
the most injurious national tendency, nor be- 
cause it has not made mistakes, nor because. 
all those who support it are wise or honorable 
men, nor because there has not been much 
disappointment of many kinds, that it really 
has the confidence of the country; but because 
there is a universal and profound iimpression— 
which, as we believe, the facts justify—that it 
has sought with stanch fidelity the public wel- 
fare, that it has aimed at an honest manage- 
ment of public affairs, and that it has been able 
to prove its economy and efficiency in those 
very directions in which there is the most pop- 
ular concern. No truly patriotic or thoughtful 
citizen #% likely to carry his criticism of certain 
details of Republican administration to the 
point of conniving at the success of a party 
identified with eleetoral frauds, with the mad 
extravagance of NewYork municipal govern- 
met, which denies the validity of the new 
constitutional amendments, and would tear 
open every question which the war ought final- 
ly to have settled. ‘The elections in Maine and 
Vermont prove that the public judgment of the 
two parties is virtually unchanged. 


Mr. TWEED’S NOMINATION. 
Mr. Tween has renominated as the Demo- 
cratic Governor of the State Mr. Jonn T. Horr- 
MAN, the gentleman who signed Mr. TweeEp's 


‘Erie bill, by which the stockholders of the Erie 


road were deprived of the control of their own 
property. If Mr. Horrman had refused to 
sign that bill his political career would have 
énded. In the State of New York no Demo- 
crat can hope to rise but by the favor of Tam- 
many Hall, and Mr. Tweep is Tammany Hall. 
The gentlemen whose names figure as sachems 
receive their orders from Mr. Twreep. The 
Democrats who affect to be independent, and 
to protest, are not only silenced by him, but 
presently sing his praises. Indeed, the pecul- 
iar defects of our political methods were never 
so conspicuously revealed as they are now in 
the Democratic party management in the State 
of New York. 

In a late grave and well-considered speech in 
Brooklyn General Wooprorp spoke of his op- 
ponent, Governor HOFFMAN, as ‘‘a gentleman 
of scholastic culture, of persuasive eloquence, 
and of rare personal refinement. Against his 
character asa private citizen, as a lawyer and 
judge, no breath of suspicion has ever been 
raised.” General Wooprorp then proceeded 
to state, in the strongest terms, the notorious 
fact that this gentleman owes his present of- 
ficial position to the most extensive frauds, and 
to the crimes of repeaters, ruffians, and bullies ; 
and that he would “shrink, as from leprosy, 
“were he called upon in private life to stand 
sponsor for such wrongs as he has fathered in 
his public and official career.” 

If this estimate of Mr. Horrman be correct, 
how extremely unenviable is his position! He 
knows that every intelligent man in the State 


of New York is aware that his political ad@ 


vancement is due to his utter subservience to 
certain persons, whom the editor of one of his 
party organs calls the authors of shameless 


| frauds at the polls. 


General Wooprorp described. 


He knows that the same 
great and intelligent multitude is aware that 
the signature of the Erie bill was the price of 
the continued favor of those who may most 
truly be called his political masters. The most 
conspicuous act of Governor HorrMman’s ad- 
ministration is an outrage so gross, a prostitu- 
tion of official power so flagrant, that not a 
voice has ever been raised in its defense, and 
his friends can only pray for the charity of pub- 
lic forgetfulness. It is in vain tliat he and those 
friends assert that in all parties there are cor- 
rupt men, and that his party is no worse than 
others. The glaring fact in his case is that, as 
Mayor, he virtually protected by proclamation 
the frauds of those corrupt men by which he 
was himself to profit, and that, as Governor, he 
has been the instrument of their plans. * 


If Mr. Horrman’s independent career had 


made his name familiar, and he had, by ac- 
knowledged services, invited the honors of his 
party—if he were, therefore, allied with Tam- 
many upon equal terms, so to say, his position 
would be less humiliating. But he was select- 
ed by the managers of his party, not because of 
conspicuous services or capacity, but because 
they were sure of his obedience ; and the result 
has justified their confidence. He fills the po- 
sition once held by Witiiam L. Marcy and 
S1Ltas WRIGHT, eminent members of his own 
party. Does he forget that every Governor is 
tried by his predecessors? He knows only too 


well that the better part of his party, with all 


men of every party whose respect is worth hay- 
ing, ask themselves with shame, as they see in 
fancy Marcy and WRIGHT sitting where Mr. 
HoFFMAN sits, Would those men have done the 
bidding of Mr. Twrep and Mr. Sweeny? 
Tammany Hall wanted the very man whom 
It wanted a 
man who would consent to do as a public offi- 
cer.what he would spurn as a private gentle- 
man; a man whose acknowledged amiability 
and correct deportment would serve as a con- 
venient cloak for inexcusable public acts. It 
believed it had found this person in Mr. Horr- 
MAN, and the event has justified its sagacity. 

It would be an interesting inquiry whether 
Mr. Horrman is not of opinion that political 
advancement may be bought too dearly. There 
is, of course, in all practical politics a certain 
amount of disagreéable details. ‘That is under- 
stood. It is the necessary friction of politics. 
But there is a line beyond which no self-re- 
specting man is willing to go. To pass that is 
to reveal his weakness and hisincapacity. The 
grave objection, therefore, to elevating men like 
Mr. HorrMan to public office is not that their 
official conduct is controlled by the political 
principles of their party, which is properly ex- 
pected, but that they are powerless to resist the 
most fatal assaults upon the very foundations 
of thé government. The frauds which Mr. 
HorrmMan, as Mayor, denied and virtually pro- 
tected would presently destroy the whole Amer- 
ican political system; while the assault upon 
the most sacred rights of industry, in the Erie 
bill, fatally disturbs the confidence in vested 
rights which is essential to the public welfare. 

The tendency of the Democratic party, rely- 
ing, as it does, upon ignorance, class hatreds, 
and electoral frauds, is as plainly fatal to Amer- 
ican institutions now as it was when it was the 
defender and perpetuator of slavery. The qual- 
ities .of Mr. HorrMan, as shown in his public 
career, are not such as temper and control this 
tendency; they only promote it by slightly 
veiling it. His official career, thus far, has 
brought shame upon the State ; its continuance 
tends only to disaster. 


PRUSSIA AND PEACE. 


M. Jcces Favre and many persons,ipthis 
country who gladly hailed the republic, vir- 
tually decried the conduct of Germany in push- 
ing forward to Paris as monstrous. But there 
was nothing else to do. The Imperial Govern- 
ment declared war against Prussia, and the 
French armies marched to invade Germany. 
The war, if not approved, was adopted by 
France. Instead, however, of invading Ger- 
many, and demanding the Rhenish provinces at 
Berlin, France found herself disastrously beaten 
in the field, her armies shut up in fortified cities, 
and at‘tast her Emperor and the chief army sur- 
rendering. ‘Thereupon the Imperial Govern- 
ment was overthrown in Paris; a Government, 
or Committee. of Defense, was improvised, 
which called itself the Republic, and its first 
words were that it was “‘a republic, of war to 
the knife against the invader.” What was Ger- 
many to do? Was the Prussian King to march 
quietly back to Berlin, or to believe the declara- 
tion of the new authority that it meant to con- 
tinue the war? There was no alternative. 
France had declared war, and, after great re- 
verses, had overthrown the existing Govern- 
ment, in order to carry on the war more effect- 
ively, 
But as the German army pressed steadily for- 
ward to Paris, the actual situation, the awful 
peril of the country, seemed to become more 
evident to the French authorities. They want- 
ed above all things a respite, an armistice. 
The obvious method to obtain it was to go at 


once to the Prussian camp, and ask upon what - 


terms peace was possible. But those authori- 


ties knew only too well that they could give no 
guarantees for the fulfillment of their own en- 
gagements with Prussia, They had seized the 
government in Paris, but that was all. The 
authorities of some of the other cities had ac- 


-quiesced; those of still others had not; and 


Lyons was acting independently of Paris. The 
country, smitten and paralyzed with universal 
calamity, seemed to co-operate with the only 
apparent organization of authority. But the 
will of France had not been expressed. Know-. 
ing that, the Republic, or the Committee of De- 
fense, saw the futility~of going directly to the 
Prussian camp, and asked informally the medi- 
ation of England. 

But England was, of course, perplexed by 
the same ce ge could not act for a 
French Government Which France had not au- 
thorized; and she was utterly unable to show 
to the Prussian King that any terms which she 
might suggest, as agreeable to the authorities 
in Paris, would be ratified by the people of 
France. Neither those authorities nor England 
could say to Prussia that the terms which might 
be accepted would not instantly be thrust aside 
by a new revolution and a new form of author- 
ity. Prussia was not, and has never been, un- 
willing to treat; but obviously she could treat 
only with a Government which could bind 
France, and M. Jutes Favre could not, and 
did not, assert that he represented such a Gov- 
ernment., Indeed, in his official circular of the 
18th of September, he concedes that the exist- 
ing Government is irregular and without power. 
There was nothing to do, therefore, but to await 
the meeting of the a Assembly. A 
congress of representafi¥es, freshly elected by 
the people, could speak for France, and nothing 
else could. 

The conduct of Prussia, therefore, has been 
ifreproachable. It has thus far been neither 
relentless nor cruel nor exacting. Meanwhile 
various false stories have been exposed, and 
many confidential of Bismarck 
have been réported. But whether he imparts 
the profoundest state secrets to gentlemen 
whom he casually meets upon. battle - fields 
may be wisely doubted. Yet, asthe great Ger- 
man plan of the war has been simple, so the 
conditions of peace upon which Germany is 
likely to insist may, perhaps, be easily sur- 
mised. Just terms would be an indemnity, a 
reduction of the army, and the dismantling of 
certain fortresses. If, beyond this, Germany 
should demand the cession by treaty of Alsace 
and Lorraine, France might justly refuse to ex- ~ 
patriate her own citizens by treaty, and demand 
that the question be referred to the people of 
the provinces. Should Germany refuse, and 
insist upon the cession without regard to the 


. wishes of the people, she would forfeit much of 


the sympathy which has hitherto attended her. 
But we shall very reluctantly believe that the 
skill and intelligence which have given Ger- 
many the leadership of Europe will desert her 
at so important a crisis. 


A DEMOCRATIC “ PLANK.” 


‘Tue people of this State and of the country 
will not fail to observe the position of the New, 
York Democrats upon one of the most vital 
questions of the hour. They are perpetually 
begging for public forgetfulness of their con- 
duct during and before the war. They con- 
stantly pray a charitable country not to recall 
the fact that for a géneration before 1860 the 
sole aim of the Democratic party was to con- © 
firm and extend slavery, and that during the 
war it did what it could, short of actual armed 
assistance, to secure the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. A slave-driving party before the war, 
and a Copperhead party during the war, it nat- 


. urally hates to remember, and begs every body 


toforget. Its Congressional Committee entreat- 
ed the Southern voters to let dead issues alone. 
But when directly summoned in the House to 
declare whether the amendments were final, the 
members of the committee all voted no. So 
Senator THuRMAN, of Ohio, in a late speech, de- 
nounces the whole system of reconstruction. 
The orators and the party all decline to declare 
that they acquiesce in the settlement, and Tam- 
many Hall also refuses. 

At its late convention in New York the party 
had an excellent opportunity to express its ac- 
quiescence. But the resolution in which this 
topic is treated is more absurd than even such 
resolutions generally are. Here it is: 

** Resolved, That, as many of the issues which have 
divided good citizens in the past age are now settled, we 
invite all conservative citizens, irrespective of former 
political differences, to unite with us in securing the 
ascendency in the government of the principle upon 
which it was established as such, while, sustained by 
the majority of the American people, it secured peace 
and prosperity for all.” 

That is a resolution which, meaning exactly 
nothing at all, except a longing for the good 
old palmy days of slave-driving, might be cord- 
ially approved by Wape Hampton and Ros- 
ERT TOOMBs. 

This is the attitude of the New York Democ- 
racy upon the settlement of the war. It pro- 
poses to tear open every question if it has the 
opportunity. It scornfully rejects the counsel- 
ors in its own ranks who feebly whisper that it 
is by chaining itself to a corpse that the party 


| has suffered hitherto, It is a prodigious blun- 
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Jer which, as sincerely opposed to the party, we 
gladly perceive. It is a reckoning to which the 
Democratie managers may be very sure that 


their party will be held. They proclaim 


che same disorganizing policy which they advo- 
cated in 1860, 1864, and 1868, and which, hap- 
pily for the country ‘and for civilization, totally 
overthrew them. 

Let the voters of New York carefully consid- 
or whether they think it well for the peace and 
prosperity of the country to support a party 
whose open refusal to acquiesce in the validity 
of the late amendments, and the finality of re- 
construction, is a declaration of endless and fa- 


tal agitation. 


OUR DUTY TO LIBERTY. 

Is the Government now to be accused of 
hostility to a republic in ‘France because’ the 
neutrality laws have been enforced against cer- 
tain ‘persons who had been enlisted to make 
war upon a power friendly to the United 
States? Is it desirable to have such laws, 
or is it merely undesirable to enforce them? 
Ought we to allow recruits to be enlisted here 
to fight against monarchical governments with 
which we are at peace, and should we only 
prohibit enlistments to fight against republics ? 
In other words, are the United States to de- 
clare that they will’take part in every war 
which ealls itself republican, and are those who 
oppose such a policy as fatal to republican lib- 
erty to be considered enemies of republican 
government ? Certainly. none can wish suc- 
cess more sincerely than we to the efforts of 
the French people to establish and maintain a 
republic.. But that does not imply that we 


are to go to war to help them. No part so / 


ridiculous can be propesed for any nation as: 
-that it shall declare itself the defender of lib- 
erty against all comers, This was what the 
old French republic did—the republic which 
smothered liberty in blood. 

‘The United States Government has enforced 
its laws in the case of France, as it has in that 
of Cuba. But nothing could be more unjust 
than to declare it, for. that reason, hostile to 
the French or to the Cubans, It stopped Col- 
onel Ryan’s expedition last year. Was it be- 
cause the Government wished to see slavery 
perpetuated in Cuba? It is said, indeed, that 
the insurgents had declared emancipation, and 
that to help them was to favor emancipation. 
If that had been the whole case it would have 
been-a strong one, But it was really a very 
small part of the case. The same argument 
would have justified our sending expeditions 
to an insurrection in England which declared 


a republic, or to Ireland because it asserted its . 


independence. In a word, it brings us directly 
arouud the circle again to the position that the 
United States ought to help every body who 
says that he is fighting for liberty, and help 
him without the slightest regard to the actual 
facts of the situation, or to the probable re-- 
sults to their own liberty or happiness. ‘This 
is a course which no intelligent man and no 
Sagacious party will ever propose. But the 
sympathies and hopes of the people of this 
country are none the less warmly given to 
every honest struggle for liberty, wherever it 
may be, 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


Ir is_ with inexpressible sorrow that those 
who recall the bright and smiling capital of 
France read of the devastation and desolation 
Which have befallen its immediate vicinity. It 
1s not easy to discoyer from the accounts exact- 
ly how great the wheter is, but, if the in- 
tention-of defense of the city has been serious, 
the ravages of the neighborhood must have been 
immense, Puris is in a peculiar sense the pride 
of France. Indeed, there was many a Parisian 
who secretly felt it to be the glory of the world. 
In its perpetual carnival it amused itself with 
nothing more than satirical railing at Germany 
and the Germans. ‘There was especial zest in 
the Parisian laugh at the German soldier cari- 
catured in le General Boum, because it was a 
German who served up the sneer. How would 
an evening of the ‘‘ Grande Duchesse” be relish- 
ed by the golden youth of Paris with the King of 
Prussia occupying Versailles as his head-quar- 
ters? ‘The suddenness of the humiliation of 
Paris is as astounding as its completeness. 

And this dire humiliation of its capital, and 
all this unspeakable sorrow and loss, this total 
national decline, France owes chiefly to Lours 
NAPOLEON, His reign of eighteen years seems 
now a kind of Circean revel, It appeared very 
splendid, and it was utterly demoralizing and 
fatal. Paris has never been gayer, but all the 
While it has been truly portrayed in Courure’s 
terrible picture in the Luxembourg, the ‘‘ Deca- 
dence of the Romans.” A frenzied festivity is 
not happiness, The policy of the French em- 
pire was that of the baser days of Rome, to 
amuse and excite the people, and blind by daz- 
zling them. Paris, therefore, was beautified. 
The new avenues, the new boulevards, were 
magnificent. But the tone of imperial society 
was deplorable. The best Frenchmen did not 
‘appear in public affairs. They who did were 
voices of warning and protest. Their attitude 
was that of the statues of the old Romaiis in 


Covturer’s picture. Nowhere in the world, ex- 
cept in some American Democratic newspapers, 
did there seem to be any sincere admiration of 
Louis Napo.eon or hisempire. But what mere 
paste its apparent diamonds were, how utterly 
hollow its pretense of power or hold upon the 
people, the last few weeks have shown. 

That nobody sees this more plainly than B1s- 
MARCK there can be no doubt. And the report 
that he would only treat with a resuscitated 
regency was therefore wholly improbable. To 
suppose that Bismarck would refuse to treat 
with JuLes Favre because he could not be 
sure that France was behind him, and yet in- 
sist upon treating with the name of Louis Na- 
POLEON when he knew that France had, at 
least, spewed him out, however obscure every 
thing else might be, was to accuse the most 
acute statesman of modern Europe of being de- 
ceived by a sophism which the merest doctrin- 
aire would spurn. But all the sorrow and loss 
and shame which Louis Napro.eon has brought 
upon France will not be wholly in vain, nor to 
be altogether regretted, if they shall serve to 
rouse the French people permanently to the 
conviction that they can hereafter yield to any 
form of personal power only at the peril of their 
very existence, 

How terrible their fate under that system 
has been they see but too well. Ground to 
the earth by the old Bourson despotism, they 
were yet able to defy Europe, and to make their 
national name more illustrious than ever. But 
the long succession of monarchical abuses since 
those days has prostrated France hopelessly. 
She will emerge from this contest more humil- 
iated than any great nation ever was in so short 
atime. Whether, indeed, there is the neces- 
sary intelligence upon the part of the people to 
confirm and organize the republic is a question 
to be decided only by experiment. Louis Na- 
POLEON always resisted the earnest appeals of 
his Minister of Public Instruction, Durvy, to 
make education, as in Germany, compulsory 
and universal; and the French people are, 
therefore, very much less instructed than the 
Germans, and therefore, also, more helpless in 
the hands of the priests. Should hostilities 
happily end within a short time, the reorganiza- 
tion of France will be the most interesting prob- 
lem in.current political history. And if any 
thing can serve to make the republic sure, it 
will be the remembrance of the character and 
consequences of.a rule like that of Louis Na- 
POLEON. 


A BITING SATIRE. 


THE most withering sarcasm of the political 
campaign is the resolution of the New York 
Democratic Convention in praise of Governor 
Horrman. It compares the signer of the Erie 
bill to Tompkins, Cuinton, and Marcy! It 
praises the vetoes of a Governor who refused to 
interfere against infamous legislation to save to 
honest men and women the control of their own 
property! It commends the devotion to mu- 
nicipal rights of a magistrate who openly shield- 
ed the frauds in the city of New York which de- 
prived every honest citizen of his most precious 
political privilege! With elaborate mockery 
it celebrates ‘‘the elevated statesmanship” of 
a gentleman selected for office because of his 
negative qualities. Mr. Twrrep causes Mr. 
HorrMaN to be solemnly extolled, as Mr. Pitt 
would have told his men to praise Dr. ADDING- 
ton.. Elevated statesmanship! How can a 
gentleman be a statesman whose haunting fear 


_is that he may destroy his political prospects by 


alienating Mr. TWEED? 


NOTES. 
Tue American Sanitary Commission during 
our war showed how much could be done for the 
relief of the suffering and the cure and care of the 
wounded upon the battle-field; and in 1863 a 
congress of most of the chief powers was held at 


Geneva to secure by treaty or mutual understand- | 


ing the utmost care of wounded soldiers, An as- 
sociation was formed, which has a branch in this 
country, of which Rev. Dr. BeLtows, the admi- 
rable and efficient President of our own Sanitary 
Commission, is President. ‘This branch has re- 
frained from making any appeal to the public while 
the force of the national French and German senti- 
ment in the country has been at work, and because 
it wished to test the adequacy of the method of 
the International Assogiation. That has now 
been most fully and satisfactorily tested; and the 
American branch, having fully informed itself 
of the situation and of the pressing emergency, 
now appeals to the people of the United States 
for generous contributions of money to be ap- 
plied ‘impartially to the relief of the vast and 
cruel suffering occasioned by the war. It guar- 
antees that not a dollar shall be wasted, and, if 
necessary, it will have an experienced agent of 
its own upon the ground to see that the Amer- 
ican relief is properly applied. . Contributions, in 
money only, may be sent to Howarp Porter, 
‘Treasurer, New York. 


Oor friends of the daily press have a hard 
time with their special dispatches from Europe, 
for the fullness of which the public is surely 
grateful. It seems that it is the rule among the 
papers in the city known as the Associated Press 
that all special dispatches, except from certaia 
places, which are sent to either of the papers 
shall be furnished to all the others, with the 
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privilege of using the whole or a part upon pro- 
portional payment. ‘Thus the special dispatch to 
one paper may appear the same morning in all, 
the specialty entirely disappearing. This arrange- 
ment has, however, occasioned a constant vol- 
ley of mutual accusations and innuendoes. One 
paper charges another with using its dispatches 
in an imperfect form, which, however, is provided 
for by the agreement. Another paper, using the | 
dispatches which the enterprise of its contempo- 
rary has provided, claims an equal credit for the 
enterprise because it pays its proportional share 
of the expense. Another paper, being mentioned 
by name in proceedings which it specially reports, 
finds, to its great disgust, that its neighbor, who 
by the rules is entitled to use the dispatch, con- 
verts it wholly to its use by changing the name 
mentioned to its own. Certainly there was nev- 
er a rule among associates which worked so de- 
plorably, and produced more constant irritation. 
It would really seem worth while either to change 
the rule or to abide silently by its consequences. 
The special dispatches of all the papers have been 
valuable and interesting, and it is a pity that each 
should not enjoy the advantage of any superior 
enterprise or excellence it may display. 


A LOVELY illustration of Democratic ‘‘ econo- 
my” is mentioned by the Zribune. Mr. John 
Jones, tax-payer in the city of New York, paid 
in the year 1866, upon houses valued at $100,- 
000, a tax of $2.30 per hundred, a total of 
$2300. _ In the year 1870 Mr. John Jones per- 
ceives with pleasure that under beneficent Dem- 
ocratic rule the rate of taxation has been reduced 
five cents. It is now $2 25, and Mr. Jones 
evidently saves $50. Poor Mr. John Jones! 
His tax bill is larger than ever. He hastens 
to the assessor’s office, and finds that the valua- 
tion of his property has been raised to $142,000, 
although he knows that no such actual rise of 
nearly fifty per cent. has taken place; and un- 
der the Democratic reduction of the rate of tax- 
ation Mr. John Jones pays a bill of $3195, an 
increase of $895 in four years. On the valua- 
tion of 1866, at a tax rate of $2 30, nearly 
$17,000,000 was raised. ‘The same rate upon 
the valuation of 1870 would yield more than 
$25,000,000. But as the masters of the city 
want a little less, say $23,500,000, they ‘‘ re- 
duce” the rate by five cents, a ‘‘ reduction” which 
makes Mr. John Jones pay more than a third 
more, and which yields $7,615,472 more money 
than in 1866. Mr. John Jones will probably 
vote the Tammany ticket with ardor. 


Tue Governor of Utah has issued a proclama- 
tion peremptorily forbidding the musters and 
drills of the militia of that Territory except by 
his orders. This is a direct issue of authority 
with Brigham Youne, and an emphatic sug- 
gestion to that patriarch and his followers that 
the laws of the United States will be enforced in 
all territory subject to’their authority. 


Mr. Exvtis H. Roserts, the editor of the 


Utica Herald, has been nominated for Congress 


with enthusiasm. We wish he might be elected 
with unanimity, and that Congress were altogeth- 
er composed of such honorable and able men. 


Putnam’s Monthly, a magazine which will be 
always kindly remembered in our literature, will 
be hereafter merged with Hours at Home in 
‘Scribner's Monthly, a new magazine to be edited 
by Dr. Hottanp. The great popularity of Mr. 
‘*'Titecomb,” and his skill in*interesting and 
touching the widest circle of readers, are the 
best auspices for the new periodical. Dr. Hot- 
LAND comes to his work, also, fresh from a_resi- 
dence in Europe, an experience which wiff give 
him the richest material. He is, however, so 
essentially an American that Europe could only 
enlarge his sympathies, not alienate them from 
his own country. 


gratulate our enterprising coritemporary, 
New York Lvening Mail, upon its triumpha 
success, after four years’ strife against its nu- 
merous competitors. Owing to the ‘judicious 
management of J. M. Bunpy, this paper has for 
a long time stoed at the head of the two-cent 
evening journals of this city. Last year its space 
was largely extended, and during the month of 
December it is proposed to issue a double sheet 
every Saturday. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to be able to cdn- 


WE are glad to hear that our old friend Ben- 
son J. LossinG, the well-known historian, has 
again returned to the lecturing field. He will 
lecture during the ensuing season on ‘* Art: its 
History and Work,” and on ‘* Chivalry, Yester- 
day and To-day.” We are sure that a lecturer 
so pleasant and impressive as Mr. Lossine, and 
speaking upon such interesting and instructive 
topics, will be warmly greeted by the public as a 
familiar friend. 


THE WAR—CURI@US TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL REMINISCENCES. 


Ir is among the curious things connected with 
the war between Prussia and France that there 
is scarcely a place of any note that late events 
have made us familiar with that has not an inter- 
esting reminiscence connected with printing. 

Kent, where the first work of destruction be- 
gan by an attempt to destroy the bridge across 
the Rhine, is the locality to which Baskerville’s 
beautiful type was transferred in 1779, having 
failed to procure a purchaser athhome. M. Beau- 
marchais, who bought it, opened an office in this 
town, and, at the expense of three millions of 
francs, published an edition of Voltaire’s works, 


consisting of 20,000 copies, of which twenty-five 


were on blue paper for King Frederick of Prus- 


sia, ‘* who labored under weakness of the eyes.” | Governor, 
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Metz, which has acquired so much notoriety, 
was early distinguished by the introduction of 
printing. As early as 1482 a work was printed 
here (the first book of Thomas @ Kempis). In 
1575 all Protestant printers had to quit the city, 
and all such authors had to get their works print- 
ed at Paris, or Rheims, etc., for more than twen- 
ty years. 

STRASBOURG is well known to the learned as 
one of the towns that put in a claim to the honor 
of giving birth to the typographic art, Schoep- 
ling and others contending that John Guten- 
berg printed here between 1440 and 1450; but 
this is unsupported by any positive evidence. 
The earliest dated book. known to have been 
printed here is dated 1471. John Mentelin 
printed in Strasbourg, in-1473, the first edition 
of she German Bible. 

Tout was‘a seat of early printing. The first 
known work on Perspective, by Jo. Pelegrinus, 
was printed here in 1505; there is a copy in the 
show-case of literary curiosities in the British 
Museum. ‘Toul is also to be noted as the place’ 
at which one of the earliest attempts at stereo- 
typing was made in 1785.=— 

At RHEIMs printing was carried on as early 
as 1551. In 1552 was executed here the first 
edition of the Romish-English version of the 
New Testament. | 
: At VERDUN printing was carried on as early 
as 1560. At this place the English prisoners 
who were detained by Napoleon I. printed, by 
his permission, a *‘ Book of Common Prayer” 
in English. 

Sepan has also an interest to the lovers of 
typography. ‘‘ Here were printed,” says Dr. 
Cotton, ‘‘some very diminutive volumes, well 
known to the collectors of books by the name 
of Sedan editions —the ‘ Virgil,’ dated 1625, 
the ‘ Horace,’ of 1627, and the ‘Greek Testa- 
ment,’ of 1628, are all of this kind at present 
known.” In Trinity College, Dublin, is a Sedan 
volume dated 1589. : 
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FOREIGN NEWS. | 


Tne recent interview between Jules Favre and Count 
Von Bismarck, looking to peace negotiations, seems to 
have proved an utter failure. Jules Favre admitted 
that he could give no guarantees of permanent peace, 
and desired an armistice till the meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. He admitted also that Gernian 
could not be asked to relinquish temporarily any ad- 
vantage of her present military position. e 
that negotiation should proceed upon a basis that 
would give Germany, at the end of the armniistice, if 
the Constituent Assembly rejected the terms, the same 
relative superiority as now. 

The disagreement commenced on purely military 
questions, Yon Moltke pointing out that the mere 
lapse of time infficted on the German position an es- 
sential injury that must be compensated by France re- 
linquishing specified material advantages. He named 
the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul, and Verdun—all 
three—because now those. fortresses are obstructing 
German communications, to open which and acceler- 
ate the movement of heavy guns, ammunition, and 
supplies, Moltke considered might be partial compen- 
sation for the delay of an armistice. Metz was not 
en because it does not interrupt communica- 

ions. 

The unexpected moderation of these terms impressed 
Favre, who _— it is beli¢gved, would gladly 
have accepted them; but he had/ no final authority 
fromthis colleagues, and returned to Paris to consult. 
Meantime, the state of affairs in the city had grown 
worse; the difficulties of maintaining authority were 
— than ever. The Red Republicans were turbu- 

ent; there was great hostility to any negotiations 
whateyer, and the Government was reluctantly obliged 
to reject the 

On September 24 the French Cabinet issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation to the people: “‘ Before the siege 
of Paris Jules Favre desired to see Count Von Bis- 
marck, to know the intentions of the enemy, The fol- 
lowing is the declaration of the enemy: 

‘* Prussia wishes to continue the war in order to re~ 
duce France to asecond-rate power. Prussia demands 
Alsace and Lorrainé as far as Metz, by right of con- 
quest. Prussia, before consenting to an armistice, de- 
mands the rendition of Strasbourg, Toul, and Mont 
Valerien. Paris is exasperated, and will rather bury 
herself beneath her ruins. To such insolent preten- 
sions we can respond but by resistance to the last ex- 
tremity. France accepts the struggle, and counts upon 
her children.” 

The Government has issued decrees that all the mu- 
nicipal elections, as well as those for the Constituent 
Assembly, be suspended and adjourned, and all munic- 
ipal elections which have been effected anmulled. 

On the .23d of September Tov] was surrendered to 
the Prussians after a bombardment of six hours. The 


\ conditions of capitulation were similar to those which 
“formed the basis of negotiation at Sedan. There were ~ 


surrendered 109 officers, 2240 privates, 197 bronze can- 
non, of which 48 are rifled, 3000 muskets, 3000 -sabres, 
500 cuirasses, a very considerable quantity of ordnance, 
quartermaster, and commissary stores. 

The special. correspondent of the New York Tribune 
at Berlin telegraphs that Bazaine, on September 19, 
sent a letter to the head-quarters of Prince Frederick 
Charles, which was forwarded from thence tothe King. 
It is rted that he expressed a willingness to sur- 
render/on idition that the troops be permitted to 
retain their afys, on parole not to resume hostilities 
for three month ; 

Paris has beer completely isolated. The Prussians, 
on the 19th, captured and occupied a commanding pe- 
éights of Sceaux, south of the 
an troops occupied Rome, September 20, 
without resistance, and preparations were immediately 
commenced for the transfer of the capital from Flor- 
_-ence to that city. A provisional government has been 
formed at Rome. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Eaarry on the morning of September 24 the Bremen 
steamer Hermann, —— n Reichmann, with forty-sev- 
en passengers, chiefly Germans, cleared from the port of 
New York, and soon after passing Sandy Hook found 
two French cruisers slowly moving across her path, 
and both carrying the tricolor of France, at the dis- 
tance of about three miles. The captain made them 
out to be the steam corvette La Touche Crevilie and the 
gun-boat Britomarte, though it is thought that the lat- 
ter was more probably the Egremont, which sailed from 
Havre on secret service about a month ago. The offi- 
cers of the Hermann were at once summoned to con- 
sult with the captain. The engines were stopped, and 
in a few minutes the order was given to put about and 
return to American waters. At Quarantine the vessel 
came to anchor, and the passengers were shipped to 
the city, each one having been furnished with an order 
upon the company for the amount paid for passage. 


of Indiana, to succeed Mr. Motley as our Minister to 
The appointment has nm accep 
he New York State er ner Convention met at 


Rochester, September 21, andhominated John T. Hoff- 
man for Governor, and Allan C. Beach for Lieutenant- 


The President has apples Senator O. Morton, 
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BRINGING U2 THE GUNS. 
[See Il stration on Double PageJ 
you read in song and story! 
How the dead Napoleon comes, 
Yearning still for carth-born glory,> 
| And the war-bcat of the drums? 
| | Phantom legions tile before him, - 

a Far upon that Dreamland plain, 
| Wile the eagles hoyer oer him, 
, As exulting o'er the slain. | 


Anil he marshals his battalions, 
Ranged upon tie spectral sod ; 
| Till, as the Armeda galleons 
Vanished at the breath of God, 
| So the vision fades, and only | 
| Qne remetnbraice doth remaibs 
Where a‘captive paces lonely 
Qu the shores of St. “Liclene. 


When we read tat gallant story 
Our desponding spirits thrill; 
France and Victery! France and Glory: 
Seem familiar phrases sull. 
And it in the cc ming ages 
We have need of battle-cry, 
We ean seek bi toric pages—— 
A 74 Think of Austeilitz—and die. 


Quce our cannon speke: in thunder, 
And all Euroce heard in dread ; 
Now. © France, thou rt torn asunder— 
And thine army lacks a head: 
Vet. as earnest of saliatian, 
this shall last, 
Toye. amid thy desolation, 
kuirer future feom thy past. 


Still as sweeps the storm of iron, 
Rate, Where the cannon crown the ridge. 
And the batthe-clouds “auviron, 
We shall think om Lodi bridge ; 
Lo, thes golden lites paling, 
5 France has sore neeil of her sens; 
‘They. shail answer her unfiiling 
While one lives to man the ghns! 


BRED IN THE BONE, 
the Anthor of *“Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” A Beggar on Horseback,” Gwen- 
dyiine’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 


CHAPPER XAT. 


THE MINERS’ BANK. 

As, though Richard had fasted Tong, he could 
hot eat, so, thongh de was fatigued with the 
travel of the fast two davs, he could not sleep. 
lie turned fiom side to side upon his pillow 
throughout the weary night, and strbve tu lese 
him-elf, and shut out. thought, in vain, even for 
anoimstant. Ile got up and paced room ; 
and, when the streaks of dawn began to show 
them-elves. drew up the blind, and looked forth. 
It was a verv drilerent scene from that he had 
been accustomed to contemplate at Gethin. In 
place of the waste of ocean, specked by a sail or 
two, whose presence only served to intensify its 
solitary grandeur, the thick-pevpled tity lay be- 

e him. But as’ vet there were no tokens of 
vuking. life; the streets. were empty, the win- 
dows shrouded, and a steady drizzle of rain was 
filiing, which gave promise of a wretched day, 
bien when the morning advanced,jit was dith- 
‘ 


ult to.make out the individual buildings; but 
i¢ had had the Miners’ Bank pointetl out to him 
oi the previous day, and he thouglit he recog- 
nized it now. It. was there that the business 
which he had proposed to himself Was to be ef- 
fected, and-he gazed at it with interest. ‘The 
Wisest of us are simple im some things, and 
though so knowing ii the ways of the world — 
that is, of world—Richard knew of 
banks whatever, and wondered whether he would 
have any diihculty in careving out his object. 
Iie cowd not foresee any: it. seemed to him that 
the banking folks would be glad to oblige him in 
the matter in question, since, if there was any 
ulvantage, it would be on their side. Dut there 
were six hours vet before he could) pertorm this’ 
business, and since sleep was denied him, how 
was he to pass the time? ‘There was a large 
book vipon the drawers, which he Had not hith- 
erto observed, with the royal atms stamped upon 
it, and the name of the hotel inscribed beneath 
them. IJtdid not look like a devotional work, but 
it was the New Testament—a work that was very 
literally new to Richard Yorke. Ile had seen 
it, of course, often; was acquainted by hearsay 
with is contents, and had joked) about them. 
It is the easiest book in the world to make jokes 
upon, Which, perhaps, accounts for ifs. being so 
favorite a subject of ridicule with foolish persons, 
Sieakspeare is al<o easy to make fim of, but the 
svupgon Of blasphemy is in that case wanting, 
Which, tO many, forms the chief charm of witty 
Richard looked at it asia dog looks 
at a stick; but he took it up. and opened it at 
random. ** Having no liope, aud without God 

ia the world,’ 
lie was not a believer in sortilege.|. If the text 
he had clranced npon had been ever so applicable 
to his own condition, it would have made but lit- 
- tle impression upon him, and this was not verv 
pertinent in its application. He was by no means 
without hope. Me had come to Plymouth full 
_of hope, though disappointed at its not having 
been already exchanged for certainty. He had 
good hope of inspiring John ‘Trevethick with 
confidence in his social position, and consequent- 
i ly of obtaining his consent to marry the woman 
who had now become indispensable to his happi- 
ness. Ile had even some hope of yet inheriting 
a portion of his father’s great estate. He could 
not he accused of spiritual ambition. Any other. 
fort of hope than that of being in ja position to 
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enjoy himself thoroughly had never entered in 
his mind. Just now, however, he was far from 
enjoying himself; he was a prey to anxiety; and 
any opportunity of forgetting it was welcome to 
him. Not without an effort to be interested, 
therefore, he reflected upon these words, which 
seemed rather to have been spoken in his ear 
aloud than merely to have caught his eye. He 
had already shut the book with contemptuous 
impatience, but he found himself, nevertheless, 
repeating: ‘* Having no hope, and without God 
in the world,” and pondering upon their mean- 
ing. He wondered at himself for taking the 
trouble to do so; but if he didn’t do that, his 
thoughts would, he knew, be even less pleasant- 
ly occupied ; so he let them slip into this novel’ 
channel. How could a man be without God in 
the world, if God was every where? as/he had 
somewhere seen or heard stated, and/vhich he 
believed to be the fact. It was one of the objec- 
tions against the Bible, was his peevish retlec- 
tion, that it was self-contradictory in its asser- 
tions, and unmistakably distinct only in its de-_ 
nunciations of wrath. Here was a case in point, | 
and one which might justly be ‘*taken up” by 
a fellow, if it was worth while. As for himself, . 
he was no skeptic. Exeter Hall might have 
clasped him to her breast (and would) upon that 
ground. He was accustomed to use the name | 
of the Creator whenever he wished to be partic- 
ularly decisive; but for any otheggpurpose he 
had never named it with his lips. Even as a 
child, his mother had never taught him to do 
so. She had never spoken to him on religious 
subjects except in humorous connection with the 
Hleads of the two Churches to which her first 
husband had belonged—Emanuel Swedenborg’ 
and Joanna Southcott. If the expression ‘* with- 
out God in the world” meant the living in it with- 
out the practice of religion, it certainly did have 
an application to himself, but also to_every one - 
else with whom he was acquainted. Of course 
he had known people who went to church—young 
men of his own age, whom their parents com- 
pelled to du so, and who envied him the liberty 
he enjoyed in that respect; and the poor folks 
at Gethin went to chapel. But, even there, 
shrewd fellows like Trevethick and Solomon did 
not trouble themselves to do so. ‘True, Harry 
went! But then women, unless they were un- 
commonly clever, like his own mother, always 
did go to hear the parsons. Parsons, as a rule, 
were hypocrites. He had met one or two of | 
them in town under circumstances that showed 
they had really no more ** nonsense about them” 
than other people, but in’ the pulpit they were 
bound tovecant. Look at Mr. Whymper, for in- 
stance —the best specimen of them, by-the-by, he 
had ever known—who could doubt that his mind 
was Wholly set upon the main chance? ‘To what 
slights and insolences did he submit himself for 
the sake of feathering his own nest; and how he 
had counted upon that fat living, of which the 
Squire had so cruelly disappointed him! ‘Talk of 
religion! why, there was Carew himself, with thir- 
ty thousand a year, and did not spend a shilling 
of it on religion! ‘True, he kept a chaplain, but 
only as a check upon his steward, to manage his 
estate for him. If there was really any thing in 
it, would not a rich man like him have put aside 
a portion of his wealth, by way of insurance—in- 
stirance against fire?—and here Richard chuckled 
to himself. 

It was all rubbish, these texts and things. 
Ie would dress himself, and go out and take a 
walk, although it was su early. He had already 
heard sounds in the house, as though somebody 
was astir; so he rang the bell. It was answered 
by a sleepy and disheveled personage, whom he 
scarcely recognized for the sleek ‘* night cham- 
berlain,” whose duty it was to watch while others 
slept, and who had given him a bed-candle not 
many hours before. 

‘What! still up, my man?” said Richard, 
gay ly. 

‘Yes, Sirs The morning mail has but just 
come in; we had a passenger by it. I put 
hin in the room under you; but he seemed a 
quiet one, and I didn't think he’d ’a disturbed 
you.” 

**He did not,” said Richard. ‘I have been 
awake all night, and never so much as heard 
him. Can I have some hot water ?” ; 

**Not vet, Sir, Im afraid; there's no fire 
alight at present. 1 can get vou some brandy- 
aud-soda, Nir.” 

no,” answered Richard, smiling; 
sha'nt want that; and as for the hot wates, ‘I 
can do without it ; but, now you're here, just tell 
me, for [ am quite a stranger to your town, isn't 
that high roof yonder,” and hé pointed to the ob- 
ject in question, ** the Minérs’ Bank 2” 

* Yessir, thavs it. Ah, if the morning was 
but a little finer, you would have a lovely view 
from this here window—half the town and a 
good slice of the harbor! There’s a splendid 
building oui to the left there, if the clouds 
would but lift a litthe. That's the County Jail, 
Sir.” 

** Indeed,” said Richard, carelessly, and turned 
away. **Just take my bvots down with vou, as 
I shall want them as svon as you can get them: 
cleaned.” 

The man did as he was bid. Directly he’ had 
left the room, Richard pulled down the window-- 
blind, and staggered to a chair. Perhaps want 4 
of food and sleep had weakened him ; but he sat 
down, looking very pale and haggard, like one 
Who has received a sudden shock. Why should 
one man have answered him ast night, ‘* the 
convict-ship,” and now this fellow have pointed 
out the jail? It was only a coincidence, of 
course; but if there was ever such a thing as an 
evil augury, he had surely experienced it on 
those two occasions. ‘*'Phis is what comes of 
burying one’s self at Gethin,” thought he, smil- 
ing faintly at his own folly. ‘*If I staid there 
much longer, I should begin to believe in mer- 
maids and the Flying Dutchman.” Jail! Why, 


ways found an indispensable necessity. 


at 


if the very worst should happen, the matter would 
only require to be explained; he was in no real 
peril from the law, after all. Indeed, the very 
revelation which he most dreaded would only, by 
exposing the true state of affairs, precipitate his 
happiness. ‘Trevethick would then be as eager 
as himself to hasten Harrys marriage. 
Thus he reasoned until something of equanim- 
ity returned to him. ‘Then he attired himself, 
buttoning his frock-coat carefully over his chest, 
and went down stairs. As he reached the next 
landing, a gentleman emerged from the room 
immediately beneath his own, like himself, fully 
dressed, and carrying his hat and great-coat. He 
was a small stout man, with bushy red whiskers, 
a good-natured face, and little’ twinkling black 
eves. With a civil bow he made way for Rich- 
ard to. pass him, and then followed him down 
stairs into the coffee-room. It was a huge 
apartment, and quite empty except for their two 
selves. Most perséns meeting in such a Sahara 
would have exchanged a salutation; and Rich- 
ard, gregarious by nature besides, being eager 
to divert his thoughts, at once entered into con- 


| versation. 


‘**You are the gentleman wihfo arrived by the 
mail this morning, I conclude,” said he, ‘‘ other- 
wise you would scarcely keep such early hours.” 

‘** Just so, Sir,” answered the other, smiling. 
‘*] thought it was not worth while to go to bed, 


but just gave myself a wash and brush up; and 
here | am, sharp-set for breakfast.” 


It was plain this man was not a gentleman, 
but Richard cared very little about that. He 


. would have talked to thé waiter, in default of any 


other companion, 

‘*Well, I have been to bed,” said Richard, 
smiling, ‘though something I took at dinner 
disagreed with me, and kept me awake all 
night. Do you mean to say you are not guing 
to take any horizontal refreshment at all ?” 

‘* Well, no; I had some sleep in the coach, 
and a very little of that article does for me, If 
you eat and drink enough, as I do, it is aston- 


- ishing how well you can get on without rest.” 


‘* Indeed,” said Richard. ‘‘I should like to 
see the substitutes you take for what I] have al- 
Suppose 
-we have breakfast together, and you shall order 
” 

‘¢ But not pay for it,” stipulated the stout gen- 
tleman, in a tone that you might take as either 
jest'or earnest. ‘* Well go shares in that, 
eh ?”” 

**Unless you will allow me to be your host, 
we will certainly go shares,” said Richard, won- 
dering to himself whether in all Gethin so great 
a boor as this could be found above-ground or 
beneath it, or making his business on the waters, 
but rather amused nevertheless. 

‘*] don’t like misunderstandings,” explained 
the little man, ‘“‘ nor yet obligations, It’s not 
that I grudge my money, or have not as much 
of it as I want, thank Heaven!” 

**'Then you've got more than any body else I 
know,” said Richard, laughing; ‘*and I am ac- 
quainted with some rich men too.”” —— 

your- 


**] dare say, Sir; you are a rich\Yna 
self, I hope. You-look like a young gentleman 


with plenty of money in your pocket.” 

At any other time Richard would not have 
been displeased by such an observation, which 
was, moreover, a perfectly just one. He looked 
from head to heel like a young man of fortune, 
aud had been brought up as idly and uselessly 
as any such; but now he blushed and felt un- 
comfortable; and his fingers, in spite of him- 
self, sought that breast-pocket which he had so 
carefully buted up, as though his companion’s 
observation had had a literal and material mean- 
ing. 

‘** Do you know Plymouth ?” asked he of the 
stranger, by way of turning the conversation. 

**Pertectly. Indeed, I live here; but I did 
not wish to arrive at home at such an unseason- 
able hour as the coach comes in. If, as a resi- 
dent, I can be of any service to you, pray com- 
mand me. But you don’t eat, Sir.” 

Richard, indeed, was only playing with a piece 
of toast, while eggs and ham and marmalade 
were disappearing with marvelous rapidity down 
the throat of his companion. 

**T am not like you,” he answered. ‘* Want 
of sleep produces want of appetite with me. 
With respect to Plymouth, you are very good to 
offer me your hospitality, but—” 

** Services, Sir—services while in the town, I 
said,” observed the little man. ‘* Let us have no 
misunderstanding, nor yet obligation; that’s my 
motto. Now, what can I do for vou, short of 
that ?” 

** Well, I shall not greatly tax your prudence,” 


** though you must certainly be either a Scotch- 
man or a lawyer, to be so anxious to act ‘ with- 
out prejudice.” The only information I have to. 
‘ask of you is, at what time the bank opens; for 
I have got some business to do there, which I 
a to effect as soon as possible, and then be 
off.” 

‘Lhe bank! Well, there’s more than one 
bank in Plymouth,” observed the little man, 
scraping up the last shreds of marmalade on his 
plate. ** They open at different hours.” 

**'The Miners’ Company is the ene’ I want to 
to.” 

**That opens at nine, Sir. It’s on my wav 
home, and I shall be glad to show it vou.” : 

**Thank you; but it was pointed out to me 
last night,” said Richard, stiffly ; for he preferred 
to effect the business which he had on. hand 
alone. ‘It is still raining. What do vou say 
to a cigar in the smoking-room ?” ‘ ; 

** With pleasure, when I have just written 
three words to tell my people of my arrival,” an- 
swered the stranger; ** however, I can do that 
as well there as here.” 

_And so eager did he seem for Richard’s so- 
ciety that he had pen and paper brought irto 
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‘too, the society of this stranger had 


rejoined Richard, this time laughing heartily 


the hotel divan, and from thence dispatched his 
note. 

‘* Take one of my cigars,” said Richard, good. 
naturedly, offering his case. 

‘* No, no,” replied the little man, shaking his 
head, and looking very grave; ‘‘ you know my 
motto, Sir.” 

A cigar,’ urged Richard, ‘*‘is one of those 
things that one can accept even from a stranger 
without that sense of obligation from which you 
shrink so sensitively. Seriously, my good Si; 
I shall feel offended if you refuse me this smal] 
favor.” 

‘* Sooner than that shall be, Sir, I'll take your 
cigar,” said the little man. He held it up to the 
light, and sniffed at it with great zest. *‘ This 
is no common brand, I reckon.” | 

‘* Well, it is better than you will get out of 
the waiter’s box, I dare say,” answered Richard. 
smiling; for his cigars, like every thing else he 
had about him, were of the best. 

** Now I'll tell you what T'll do. I'll put this 
in .my pocket, if you'll allow me, young gen- 
tleman, for a treat when I get home. After an 
early morning breakfast; I generally prefer a 
pipe ;” and he produced one accordingly from 
his pocket. 

The room was melancholy to the last degree, 
being lit only fronr a sky-light ; relics of the last 
night’s dissipation, in the shape of empty glasses 
and ends of cigars, were still upon the small 
round tables; while a two-days-old newspaper 
was the only literature of which the apartment 
could boast. : 

** This place and hour would be dull enough, 
Sir, without your society,” observed Richard, 
genially. ‘* I don’t think I was ever up so early 
in my life. before, nor in such a den of a place.” 

‘** It’s reckoned a good inn, too, is the Georve 
and Vulture; but the life of a hotel, you see, 


don’t begin till later on in the day.” 


‘That's a pitp,” said Richard, laughing, “ as 
I sha’nt have the opportunity of seeing it at its 
best. I hope to be away by 9.30, or 10 at 
latest.” 

‘* Ah,” said the little man, ‘‘indeed!” Tis 
words were meaningless enough, but there was 
really a genuine air of interest in his tone. He 
was a vulgar fellow, no doubt; but Richard 
rather liked him, mainly because it was evident 
that the other was captivated by him. He had 
laid himself out to please John Trevethick and 
his friend Solomon for the last six months, with- 
out success, yet here was a man who had e\i- 
dently appreciated him at once. If he was but 
a bagman, or something of that sort, it was only 
the more creditable to his own powers of pleas- 
ing; and his vanity—and Richard was as vain 
of his social attractions as a. girl—was flattered 
accordingly. In his solitude and wretchedness, 
been very 
welcome. | 

-**T am sorry,” said Richard, when they had 


. passed some hours together, and it was getting 


near nine o'clock, ‘*‘ that I am obliged to leave 
Plymouth) so soon. It would have given me 
great pleasure if you could have come and dined 
with me; though, indeed, I fear I have already 
detained you from your family. It was the act 
of a good Samaritan to keep me company so 
long, and I thank you heartily.” 

‘* Don’t mention it, Sir—don’t mention it,” 
said the little man, quite huskily. ‘‘ I have only 
done my duty.” 

This courteous sentiment made _ Richard 
laugh. ‘* Your duty to your neighbor, eh?” 
said he. ‘* Well, I must now wish you good- 
by;” and he held out his hand with a frank 
smile. ‘‘ Perhaps we may meet again some 
day.” 

** Perhaps so, Sir,” said the other, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, and accompanying him 
into the hall. 

At the hotel door Richard called a fly, as it 
was now raining heavily. ‘* Shall I take youas 
far as-the bank,” said he, ‘‘ since your road home 
lies that way? or is even that little service con- 
trary to your motto ?” : 

‘I have got to see to my luggage,” answered 
the other, evasively. 

‘* Well, good-by, then.” 

** Good-by.” 

‘The vehicle rattled down a street or two, then 
stopped before a building of some pretension, 
with a tall portico and a flight of stone steps be- 
fore it. Another fly drove up at the same mo- 
ment, but it did not attract Richard’s attention, 
which -was concentrated upon the business he 
had in hand, and made his heart beat very fast. 
He pushed his way through the huge swinging 
door, and found himself in a vast room, with a 
large circular counter, at which clerks were 
standing, each behind a little rail. He had nev- 
er been inside a bank before, and he looked 
around him curiously. On the left was an 
opaque glass door, with ‘* Manager's Room 
painted on it; on the right was an elevated 
desk, from which every part of the apartment 
could be commanded; the clerk who sat there 
looked down at him for an instant as he en- 
tered, but at once resumed his occupation. I-v- 
ery body was busy with pen and ledger; men 
were thronging in and out like bees, giving OF 
receiving sheaves of bank-notes, or heaps of gold 
and silver. Richard waited until there was * 
vacant place at the counter, then stepped |): 
with: want to exchange some Bank 0 
gland notes, please, for your own notes. 


looking up, but pointing with the feather of |i: 
| quill pen, then scratching away again as thous 
_ he would have overtaken the lost time. 


‘*Next desk, Sir,” said the man, not ©\" 


- There was a singing in Richard's ear as he 
peated his request, and fumbled in his bres~' 
pocket for the notes; then a silence seemed. 
fall upon the place, which a moment before had 
been so alive and noisy. Every pen seemed © 


stop; the ring of the gold, the rustle of pay’ 


ceased; only the tick of the great chock 
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the centre door was heard. ‘Thief, thief! 
thief, thief !” were the words it said. 
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‘*How much is there?” inquired the clerk, 


taking the bundle of notes from Richard’s hand ; 
and his voice sounded as though it was_uttered 
in an empty room. 

‘¢T'wo thousand pounds,” said Richard. 
there any difficulty about it? Imfso, I can take 
them elsewhere.” 


- But the clerk had got them already, and was 


beginning to put down the number of each in a 
great ledger. Richard had not calculated upon 
this course of procedure, and had his reasons for 
objecting to it. | 

‘80,431, 80,432, 80,433,” read out the elerk 
aloud, and every soul in the room seemed listen- 
ing to him. 7 

‘*That will do,” said another voice close to 
Richard’s ear, and a light touch was laid upon 
his arm. Scarlet to the very temples, he looked 
up, and there stood the little red-whiskered man 
from whom he had parted not ten minutes be- 
fure. A very grave expression was now in those 
twinkling black eves. ‘*I have a warrant for. 
your apprehension, young man, pon a charge 
of theft,’’said he. 

‘*Of theft!” said Richard, angrily. ‘* What 
nonsense is this ?” 

‘¢'Those notes are stolen,” said the little man. 
‘*Your name is Richard Yorke, is it not ?” 

‘*What’s that to you?” said Richard. ‘I 
decline—” 


Here the door of the manager's room was | 


opened, and out strode Solomon Coe, with a look 
of cruel triumph on his harsh features. ‘* That's 
your man, right enough,” said he. «Hed 
wheedle the devil, if once-you let him talk. Be 
off with him.!” 

The next mément Richard's wrists were 
seized, and he was hurried out between two men 
—his late acquaintance of the hotel and a po- 


liceman—down the bank steps, and into a fly 


that stood there in waiting: 

‘**'To the County Jail!” cried Solomon, as he 
entered the vehicle after them. ‘Then he turned 
to the red-whiskered man, and inguired fiercely, 
why he hadn't put the darbies on the scoundrel. 

‘* Never you mind that,” was the sharp reply. 
responsible for the young gentleman’s sate- 
keeping, and that’s enough.” 

‘*Young gentleman! I am sure the young 
gentleman ought to be much obliged to you,” re- 
plied Solomon, contemptuously. ‘*‘ Young felon, 
you mean.”’ 

** Nobody's a felon until after trial and con- 


viction,” observed the little man, decisively. . 


‘* Let’s have no misunderstanding and no obli- 
gation, Mr. Coe; that’s my motto.” 

Here the wheels began to rumble, and a shad- 
ow fell over the vehicle and those it held: they 
were passing under the archway of the jail. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LEAVING THE WORLD. 


Wuat wondrous and surpassing change may 
be in store for us when the soul and body have 
parted company none can guess; but of al the 
changes of which man has me Retain in this 
world, there is prebably none so great and over- 
whelming as that which he undergoes when, for 
the first time, he passes the material barrier that 
separates guilt from innocence, and finds himself, 
in the clutches of the criminal law. ‘To be no 
longer a free man is ‘a position which only one 
who has lost his freedom is able to realize; the 
shock, of course, is greater or less according. to 
his antecedents. ‘The habitual breaker of the 
law is aware that sooner or later to the ‘‘ stone 
jug” he must come; his friends have been there, 
and laughed and joked about it, as Eton boys 
who have been ‘* swished” make merry with the 
block and rod, and affect tu despise them; the 
situation is, in idea at least, familiar & him; yet 
even he, petbaps feels a sinking of the heart 
when the door of the prison-cell clangs upon 
him for the first time, and shuts him from the 
world. The common liberty to go where -we 
will is estimated, while we have it, at nothing; 
bat, once denied, it becomes the most precidus 
boon in life. 
then, must be the feelings of one thus unhappily 
circumstamced, te whom the idea of such a ca- 
occurred; who has always 
looked upon the law from the vantage-ground 
of a good social position, and acquiesced in its 
working with complacence, as in something 
— could have no personal relation to him- 
self! 

Thus it was with Richard Yorke when, for the 
first time, he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of Mr. Dodge, the detective, and ‘his blue- 
coated assistant. For the time he felt utter- 
ly unmanned, and might have even fainted, or 
burst into tears, but for the consciousness that 
Solomon Coe was sitting opposite to him. The 


_ presence of that gentleman acted as a cordial 


upon him; the idea that he owed his miserable 
position to that despised boor wounded him to 
the quick, but at the same time gave him an 
outward show of calmness: he could not have 
broken down before that man, though he had 
been standing beneath the gallows-tree. De- 
spondency would have utterly possessed him but 
for hate and rage—hate of his rival and all who 
might be concerned in this catastrophe, and-rage 
at the arrest itself. For, though he had not the 
consciousness of innocence to support him, he 
had no sense of guilt. He had had no intention 
of absolutely stealing Trevethick’s money; and 
yet he foresaw how difficult it would be to clear 
himself of that grave charge. He also looked 

ack, and perceived for the first time the magni- 
thde of the folly which he had committed. He 


fait no shame for it-as a crime—he had not prin- 
ciple enough for that; but he recognized the ex- 
tent of the imprudence, and its mad audacity ; 
yet hegwas mad and audacious still. He had 


How infinitely more poignant, | 
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been brought up as much his own master as any 
youth in England, no matter how rich or nobly 
born; he had never known control, nor even 
(except during those few days at Crompton) 
what it was to control himself; and he could not 
realize the fact that he might actually come to 
share the fate of common. thieves; to wear a 
prison garb; to be shut up within stone walls 
tor months or even years; no longer a man, but 
a convict, known only by his number from other 
\yail-birds. He did not think it could even come 
ty his standing in the felon’s dock, subject to the 
curious gaze of a hundred eyes, the indifferent 
regard of the stern judge, the— In the midst 
of these bitter thoughts, which were indeed dis- 
putations with his fears, the fly had stopped at 
the jail gate, and Mr. Dodge. with a cheerful 
air, observed: ‘‘We must get out here, if you 
please, Mr. Yorke.” 


Richard hesitated ; he was mistrustfal of his . 


very limbs, so severely had the sight of those 
stone walls shaken him. : 

‘“Your young friend does not seem much to 
like the idea of lodging here,” said Solomon, with 
a brutal laugh. 

‘‘That is fortunate,” answered the detective, 
dryly, ‘*since he will not have to do so. In 
my profession, Mr. Coe, we hold it a mean trick 
to kick a man when he is down.—This way, Sir, 
if you please.” For, at the sound of Solomon’s 
voice, Richard was up and out in a moment. 
** It.is merely a form that you have to go through 
before we go before the beak.” 

‘*A form?” asked Richard, hoarsely ; ‘* what 
form ?” 

: We shall have to search you, Sir; thats 


‘* That’s all,” echoed Solomon, with a grin. 

Richard's face changed from white to red, © 
from red to white, by turns. ° 

** Mr. Coe will stay where he is,” said Dodge, 
peremptorily, as he led the way into a little room 
that dpened from the gate-keeper’s parlor. 

Mhank you for that, Mr. Dodge,” 
Richard, gratefully. 
e‘* Not at all, Sir. If you have any thing of 
a compromising nature about you—revolvers or 
such like—that’s my business and the beak’s, 
not his. —Officer do your duty.”’ 

Richard was searched accordingly. He had 
no revolver; but what astonished himself more 
than it did the searcher was that(a cigar was 
found loosé in his breast-pocket. | 

‘‘ Why, this must be the one that I gave to 
you this morning, Mr. Dodge.” 

** Just so, Sir. I put it back again as we 
came along. You know my motto. Whien you 
come to be your own master again—which I 
hope ‘ll be soon—then I'll smoke it with you with 


said 


pleasure; they'll keep it for you very careful, | 


you may depend upon it, and baccar is a thing 

as don’t spoil. ‘That's a pretty bit of jewelry” 
now—that is.” Mr. Dodge's remark referred to 

a gold locket, with the word ‘* Harry” outside it, 

written in diamonds; and within a portrait of 

her, which he had exeeuted himself. That's 
a token of some favorite brother, I dare say ?” 

‘*Yes,’’said Richard. ‘* Might I keep that, 
if you please; or, at allevents, might I ask that 
it should not be shown to the man in yonder 
room? It’s my own, Mr. Dodge,” added he, 
earnestly, ‘‘ upon my word and honor.” . 

‘*No doubt, Sir; no doubt. ‘There’s no 
charge against you except as to these notes. I 
must put it down on the list, because that’s the 
law; but you can keep it, and welcome, so far 
as I am concerned; though I am afraid the 
Cross Key folks will not be so very easy with 
rou.” 

a The Cross Key folks?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Yorke, it’s no use to hide from 
you that you will be sent to Cross Key; that's 
the nearest jail to Gethin, I believe. Iam afraid 
the beak will be for committing you; the sum is 


so large, and the case so clear, that I doubt ) 


whether he'll entertain the question of bail. You 
have no friends in Plymouth, either, you told 

‘*None,” said Richard, sadly; ‘‘ unless,” he 
added, in a whisper, ‘‘I can count you as one.” 

‘* Officer, just fetch a glass of water,” said 
Dodge; ‘‘ the prisoner says he feels faint. —Look 
here, young gentleman, ” continued he, earnestly, 
as soon as they were alone, ‘‘this is no use; I 
can do nothing for you whatever, except wish 
you luck, which I do most heartily. I am as 
helpless as a baby in this matter.. I can only 
give you one piece of good advice: when the 
beak asks if you’ve any thing to say, unless you 
have something thee will clear you, and can be 
proved—you know’best about that—say, ‘1 re- 
serve my defense;’ then, as soon as you're 


committed, ask to see your solicitor; send for 


Weasel of Plymouth ; your friends have money, 
I conclude. Hush! Here's the water, young 
man; just sip a little, and you'll soon come 
round.” i 

Not another word, either then or afterward, 
did Mr. Dodge exchange with his prisoner. 
Perhaps he began to think he had acted contra- 
ry to the motto which was his guide in life in the 
good-will he had already shown him. Perhaps 
he resented the favorable impression that the 
attractions and geniality of his acquaintance at 
the hotel had made upon him as unprofessional. 
At all events, during their drive from the jail to 
the office where the magistrate was sitting—it 


_ was not open at the hour when Richard had been 


arrested, or he would have been searched there— 
Mr. Dodge seemed to have lost all sympathy for 
his ‘* young gentleman,” chatting with the officer 
quite carelessly upon matters connected with 
their common calling, and even offering Mr. Coe 
a pinch from his snuff-box, without extending 
that courtesy to Yorke. Nay, when they were 
just at their journey’s end, he had the want of 
feeling to look his prisoner straight in the face, 
and whistle an enlivening air. The melody was 
not so popular as it has since become, or perhaps 


»self back in his seat, and groaned aloud. 


him at. once. 
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Mr. Dodge had doubts of his ability to render it 
with accuracy, but, as if to inform all whom it 
might concern what it was that he was execu- 
ting, he hummed aloud the fag-end of the tune, 
keeping time with his fist upon his knee, ** Pop 
goes the weasel, pop goes the weasel.” 

Richard understuod, and thanked him with 
his eyes. He had no need, however, to be re- 
minded of the good-natured detective’s word of 
advice. The ignominy which he had just under- 
gone had had the effect of revealing to him the 
unminence as well as the full extent of the peril 
in Which he stood. Henceforward he could 
think of nothing—not even revenge—save the 
means of extricating himself from the toils which 
every moment seemed to multiply about him. 
Lhe time for action was, indeed, but short; if he 
Was ever (for it already seemed ‘*ever’) to be 
free again, the means must be taken to deliver 
The assizes would be held at 
Cross Key—he had heard the Gethin gossips talk 
of them, little thinking that they would have any 
interest for him—in three-weeks. Until then, at 
all events, he must be a prisoner; beyond that 
time he would not, dared not, Jook. 

Within ten minutes Richard Yorke stood com- 
mitted to Cross Key Jail. 

He followed his friend's counsel in all respects. 
But the messenger dispatched for Mr. Weasel 
returned with the news that that gentleman was 
out of town; he was very busy at that season— 
there were other folks in difficulties besides our 
hero, urgent for his consolation and advice as 
to their course of conduct before my Lord the 
Judge. Mg. Dodge, however, assured Richard, 
upon taking leave, that he would dispatch the 
attorney after him that very night. 

The road to Cross Key was, for many miles, 
the same which he had lately traveled in the re- 
verse direction; yet how different it looked! 
Ife had been in far from good spirits on that oc- 
casion, but how infinitely more miserable was he 
now! ‘The hills, the rocks, the streams were far 
more beautiful than he had ever thowght them, 
but they mocked him with their beauty. He 
longed to get out of the vehicle, and feel the 
springy turf, tlie yielding heather, beneath his 
feet; to lave his hands in the sparkling brook, 
to lie on the moss-grown rock, and bask in the 
blessed sun. Perhaps he should never see them 
any more — these simple everyday beauties, of 
which he had scarcely taken any account when 
they were freely ofiered for his enjoyment. He 
looked back on even the day before, wherein he 
had certainly been wretched enough, with yearn- 
ing regret. He had at least been a free man, 
and when should he be free again? Ah, wher! 
He was, as it were, in a prison on wheels, guard- 
ed by twojailers. Escape would have been hope- 
less, even had it been judicious to make the at- 
tempt. His only consolation was, that Solomon 
Coe was no longer with him to jeer at his de- 
jected looks. He had started for Gethin with 
the news, doubtless as welcome to Trevethick as 
to himself, of the prisoner's committal. What 
would Harry say when she came to hear of it ? 
What would she not suffer? Richard cast him- 
The 
man at his side exchanged a glance with his 
companion. ‘* He is guilty, this voung fellow.” 
** Without douby, he’s booked.” ‘They had their 
little code of signals for such, occasions. 

The day drew on, and the soft sweet air of 
evening began to rise. They had stopped here 
and there for refreshments, but Richard had 
taken nothing; he had, however, always accom- 
panied his custodians within doors at the various 
halting-places. He was afraid of the crowd 
that might gather about the vehicle to look at 
the man that was being taken to prison. There 
was nothing to mark him as such, but it seemed 
to him that nobody could fail to know it. He 
welcomed the approach of night. ‘They still 
traveled on for hours, since there was no House 
of Detention at which he could -be placed in 
safety on the road; at last the wheels rumbled 


over the. uneven stones of a little country town; 


they stopped before a building similar, so far as 
he could see by the moonlight, to that to which 
he had been taken at Plymouth: all jails are 
alike, especially to the eyes of the prisoner. A 
great bell was rung; there was a parley with the 
keeper of the gate. ‘The whole scene resembled 
something which Richard remembered to have 
read in a book; he knew not what, nor where. 
A door in the wall was opened; they led him up 
some stone steps; the door ¢losed behind him 
with a clang; and its locks seemed to bite into 
the stone. 
‘*This way, prisoner,” said a gruff voice. 


Door after door, passage after passage; a lab-. 


yrinth of stone and iron. At last he was ushered 
into a small chamber, unlike any thing he had 
ever seen in his life. His sleeping-room at the 
keeper’s lodge at Crompton was palatial com- 
pared with it. ‘lhe walls were stone; the floor 
of a shining brown, so that it looked wet, though 
it Was not so. 
a low-lying hammock, stretched upon two straps 
between the walls. ‘* There, tumble in,” he 
said; ‘* you will have your bath in the morning. 
Look alive!” 

Richard obeyed him at once. 
warder,’”’ said he. 

‘*Night!” grumbled the other; “it’s morn- 
in’. A pretty time to be knockin’ up people at 
a respectable establishment. If you want any 
thin’—broiled bones, or deviled kidneys” — for 
the man was a wag in his quaint way+‘‘ ring 
this ’ere bell. As for the other rules and regu- 
lations of her Majesty’s jail, you'll learn them at 
breakfast-time.” 

The door slammed behind him. 

How the doors did slam in that place! And 
Richard \was left alone. It, instead of the metal 
ewer of water that stood by his. bed-head, there 
had been a glass of deadliest poison, he .would 
have seized it ¢:eedily, and emptied it to the 


‘** Gvod-night, 


dregs. 


His jailer-chamberlain pointed 
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EFFECT OF THE: MITRAILLEUSE 


AT GRAVELOTTE. 


IN our issue_of August 20, on page 532, we 


gave a correct representation of that fearful. 


weapon of modern warfare, the mitrailleuse ; 
and to-day, on, page 644, we lay before our 
readers a sketch taken on the spot, at Grave- 
lotte, showing the effects produced on the Prus- 
sians by the concentrated discharge of the thirty- 
seven barrels constituting the piece. 
Terrible as may be the havoc resulting from ’ 
the fire, it is not yet quite certain that the ad- 
vantages ascribed to the nfitrailleuse may not be 
counterbalanced by some defects. Llowever, 
the crucial test. is being furnished by warfare 
such as that in'which it is now being employed ; 
and the rejection or final adoption of the weapon 
may well be, determined for other nations by the 
course taken in respect to it by the French and 
Prussian governments. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


_ApvicE to Fisn-Eatrrs—Deal gently with the her- 
ring. 


A gipsy woman promised to show two young ladies 
their husbands’ faces in a pail of water. They ec wee 
and exclaimed, ‘** Why, we only see ourfaces!” ** Well,” 
said the gipsy, *“‘ those faces will be your husbands’ 
when you are married.” 


Some of the questions proposed for discussion at a 
meeting of a Western debating club were these: “ Is 
it necessary that femailes shud reseave a thurry litter- 
ary education?” ‘Ort femails to take part ia polytix 2?” 


A new minister at New Bedford took a stroll before 
brea#ktast on the first Sanday he was there, and after 
walking a dozen.higcks was accosted by a shabby- 
looking individual With :.‘* You.needn’t look any fur- 
ther; there ain’t any saloon open.” 

An unfortunate Indian missionary has had his ser- 
mon reported as follows: ‘*The speaker was a deduc- 
tion, and gave a learned description of Satan, and his 
skill in sawing trees.” The unhappy preacher wrote-a 
poeens remonstrance to the editor of the paper which 


maf, and not a deduction, and that he had described 
Satan not as sawing trees, but sowing tares. 
‘ 

An inebriated individual féll down a flight of stairs 
the other night, and a passer-by, fearing him seriously 
injured, ran to pick him up. But the man majesticall 
staggered to his feet, and in response to th: proffere 
aid roared out: ** Now, you jes kt Jone. Wan’ no 
slobberin’ round me. I allus come duwn stairs that 


Way. ” 


“Why, Bill, what's the matter with yon? You look 
down inthe mouth.” ‘* Well, Peter, I dare say if you'd 
been through what .I have, you'd look bad top.” 
‘What's the matter?” “ Well, you know Sarah Sniv- 
cis, don’t vou, Peter?” Yes.” 
night.” **Youdid! Whatfcer?” Well, I'll tell you 
She said she wouldn't marry me, and I'd discard any 


girl that would treat me in that way.” 


lowing queer epitaphs: 
‘* Here lies the body of John Smith, 
Buried in the cloisters; 
If he don’t jump at the last trump, 
Call ‘ Oysters!’” 


‘*Here lies me and my three daughters, 
Brought here by using Seidlitz waters; 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We wouldn't have been in these ’ere vaults.” 


no note of him. 


A lady in Syracuse is said to rest her head on a gram- 
mar while sleeping, in order that slie may dream cor- 
rectly. 


Laziness is a good deal like money, the more a man 
has of it, the more he wants. ; 


An Iowa paper tells of a smart wife that helped her 
husband to raise seventy acres of wheat. The way she 
helped him was to stand in the door and shake a broom 
at him when le sat down to rest! 


A poor fellow was brought before one of the po- 
lice justices recently charged with being intoxicated. 
““Well, why did you get drunk?” “See here,” was 
the reply, uttered in a hiccough and accent of a drunk- 
en man; “ what did you give license for ?” 

A “backward spring” is produced by presenting a 
red-hot poker to a man’s nose. | ; 

“Then I'll bring a auit for my bill!” said an enraged 
tailor to a dandy who refused to pay him. ‘“* Do, my 


to his threadbare clothes; *‘ that is just what Il want.” 


A grand jury ignored a bill against a negro charged 
with stealing. Before the judge discharged him from 
custody he called up the accused and said to him, 
‘‘You can go now, John; but let me warn you nev- 
er to appear here again.” John replied, with a broad 

rin, ‘I wouldn't been here dis time only de constable 
etch me.” 7 


‘“‘No, my dear,” said a mother to her daughter, who 
had been tiking a nap before dressing for an evening 
party, ‘‘you needn't rearrange your hair. You couldn't 
make it look any rougher if you tried.” 


‘¢Bov!” cried out Brown to the waiter at Sam's. 
‘‘ Don't call me boy, Sir; I'm no boy, Sir,” said the lat- 
ter. “Then do as you'd be done by,” put in Brown, 
‘and don’t call this mutton lamb any more.” 


A traveler, being at a coffee-house with some gentle- — 


men, was largely drawing on the credulity of.the com- 
pany. ‘* Where did you say al) these wonders happen- 
ed, Sir?” asked a gentleman present. can't exactly 
say,” replied the traveler; “ but somewhere in Europe 
—Russia, I think.” “I should rather think It-a-ly,” 
returned the other. 


— 


Lovers of tobacco are now designated “‘ Tohacco- 
phagoi,” and the gratification of their taste in tuis re- 
gard, which ignorant people call “ chawin’” or ** smok- 
in’,” is henceforth to be known as * Tobaccophago- 
nism.” 


‘‘ Washington,” exclaimed a member of a Nashville 
debating club, in stentorian tones—‘* Washington was 
a great man: he was a good man; he was anoble man ; 

‘his mind had a powerful grasp of the fiture ; ifever a 
man was non compos mentis, Washington was that 
man.” 

‘‘Can’t you manage to give my son one of the prizes 
at the exhibition ?” asked a mother ofa teacher.  ** No, 
madam,” was the reply. “‘ Your son will stand uo 
chance; he obstinately persists in idleness.” “Oh, 


then,” exclaimed t 


xe ford mamma, “if that's so, 
you can give him a prize for perseverance!” 


1ad published*this to say that he was Dutch- ~ 


discarded her last 


The way to treat a man of doubtful credit is to take 


dear fellow,” replied the imperturbable swell, pointing’ 
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PYGMALION EVIL-STARRED. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 
STEWART ARMSTRONG Was a dreamer—in tlie 
best sense of the word, perhaps, but still a 
dreamer. He had an income large enough for 


a bachelor to live and travel on, and he did no- 


thing to add to it—only lived and traveled. He 
was an American of that class who love to fly to 
Europe for a holiday, and return to their home 
as a,school-boy goes back to school, with. heavy 
looks. Life in the United States was always 
too energetic for him, he said; and so he loved 
to languish and dream in ‘old cathedral cities 
of Europe, and by the banks of famous rivers, 
over which brood classic memories like mists, 
and under the shadows of Alpine peaks. He 
loved books, and loved to criticise them, but had 
never written any thing; he delighted in paint- 
ings, and never painted; in music, and never 
sang. or plaved; he was an enthusiastic, poetic 
admirer of woman ‘in: general, woman ‘‘in the 
aibstract,” as Sydney Smith's Scotch lady might 
have said; and he had never loved any woman 
in his life. Now he was approaching that melan- 
choly, poetic period of existence when one is sup- 
posed to take a farewell of the poetic; that pe- 
riod which.is to the man or woman what the au- 
tumn is to the year; or the sunset fo the day. 
In plain words, he had left youth behind him, 
but its light was on him yet. A fewivears more 
and he would get intothe cheery, contented, tfire- 
light glow of middle age, when a man knows 
what he is and is to be, and hopes no more and 
regrets no more, but takes’ what comes good- 
humoredly, and lets his days go by without re- 
flecting on them or on himself. ‘hat is the 
bourgeois time of life. | Really great nen, though 
they plow the fields, never reach it; our com- 
monplace king comes'to it as surely as you or I 
must do. at 
Stewart Armstrong was now, when this sto 
came into hi8ttife,in Paris. He had established 
himself pleasantly in a‘little appartement not.too 
high up in one of the avenues of the Champs 
Eelysées. The night when the story opens he 
Was sitting alone smoking a cigar, drinking Bor- 
deaux, and contemplating his latest acquisition 
—something he had bought, and was very proud 
of, and fond ef, and did not well know what he 
should do with when the time should come for him 
to pack up his. portmanteaus and leave Europe. 
This acquisition was a statue, or rather a plas- 
ter-cast, life-size, the original of which Arm- 
strong had never seen, and which he had bought 
in one of the dear old dirty shops of the Quar- 
tier Latin, of a seller who knew no mure about 
It was the figure of a 
woman draped in a costume that was partly 
classic, but whose face and fourm were not of 
classic, at least not of Greek type. The head 
was large, the forehead broad, clear, and power- 
ful; the eyebrows were slightly contracted, as if 
the womfin were gazing anxiously after some far- 
distant object, and the whole attitude suited that 
expression, for the woman was seated, her chin 
supported on one hand, which rested on her 
knee, while the other arm and hand hung list- 
lessly down. It might have been -an ‘Ariadne, 
a Sappho, a Corinna, looking far across the 
waves for the lover who was never to come; it 
might haye been a poctess seeking inspiration ; 
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a being full of noble aspiration yearning vaguely 
for an unfound ideal—an ideal probably never 
to be found. ‘The face was not specially beauti- 
ful. Nine out of every ten who saw it would 
perhaps never have suspected that it had any 
beauty whatever; but the tenth man, who found 


» out the peculiar charm of the face, would have 


prized it all the more because it was not patent 
to every eye, and would have cherished it as a 
treasure of which the value was known only to 
himself. The face was beautiful only because 
it expressed the melancholy and the yearning 
which poets call divine. This was why Stewart 


Armstrong admired and delighted in the statue. 


** Now,” he said to himself, half jestingly, 
when he first had the statue set up in his room, 
‘*if the world is full of embodied souls seeking 
other embodied souls which are affined to them, 
there is the statue of the very woman who is seek- 
ing me, and whom I am seeking. If I had only 
the good fortune of Pygmalion, and could ani- 
mate that plaster form with my breath, and make 
it rise and descend from its pedestal; and throw 
its arms, no longer hard and cold, around me!” 

He drew his chair straight in front of the fig- 
ure, and kept looking at it steadily for a long 
time, and thinking—oftfering incense to his idol, 
it must be owned, all the time, by aid of his 
cigar. He fell so deeply into contemplation of 
the face and figure that a friend, Charles Bryce, 
who had called for him that they might go to 
the theatre together, tapped at his door more 
than once in vain, and at last came in, and see- 
ing Stewart Armstrong lying silently back in his 
chair, concluded that he was fast asleep, and 
gently laying his hand upon the'supposed slum- 
berer’s shoulder, was amazed to find him broad 
awake. 

Stewart started up, a little ashamed, and said 
nothing to his friend about his reflections and 
aspirations—did not even call his attention to 
the figure, and was secretly glad that Charles 
Bryce only glanced at it, and did not seem to 
think it worth saying any thing about. He was 
shy already about his feelings toward this poor 
piece of discolored plaster, as a bachelor verging 
to middle age often is when it is discovered that 
he is drifting into love of some woman. 

This was the year of the Biche aux Bois, and 
Bryce was a fresh arrival from the States, de- 
lighted to see every thing that happened to ke in 
season. Poor Stewart sacrificed hi 
fully to his friend, and they went 
St. Martin. It was a terribly dr rm- 
ance to Stewart, but he sat it out without a mur- 
mur, thinking all the while of his Ariadne, or 
Corinna, or whoever she might be, whose plas- 
ter form was the goddess of his shrine in the 
Champs Elysées. The performance came to an 
end at last’; but then the friends had to sup, and 
Bryce knew no weariness in the matter of supper 
and Champagne. 

It was nearly two o'clock when Armstrong, 
having seen his friend safely to the Louvre Hotel, 
where Bryce was staying, and of which the great 
gates had long been closed, turned away to walk 
through the Champs Elysées home.‘ He felt a 
certain thrill of happiness on being released from 
his friend ; a free joy in his loneliness; a relief 
which poor Bryce, who thought they had been 
spending the jolliest evening possible, could ney- 
er have understood. 


There was 4 glorious moon shining as Arm- 
strong crossed the Place de la Concorde and en- 
tered the Champs Elysées. A carriage, driving 
quickly across the Place from the quarter whence 
he had come, was about to pass him, when its 
path was crossed by a hired voiture, dashing, at re- 
markable speed for a Paris conveyance, from the 
Rue Royal, across to the bridge. So the private 
carriage was forced to check its pace, and it 
stopped quite close to our hero. He glanced in 
through the window, and there he saw, in the 
bright moonlight, something which made him 
start, and gaze, and start again. 

Only a woman dressed in white, sole occupant 
of the carriage. She was bending forward, her 
chin supported on one hand, which rested on her 
knee, and she was looking vaguely forth at the 
moon or the scene. The pale, massive, thought- 
ful, yearning face flashed across Stewart's eyes. 
He saw it but in profile, and fora moment. The: 
voiture de remise went on its way; the private 
carriage took its course. But Stewart had seen 
enough ; for the lady in the carriage seemed to 
him the living embodiment of his statue. ‘The 
pallid moonlight, the white drapery, the attitude | 
of the lady, might doubtless have wrought well 
with the American’s peculiar mood to produce 
the fancied effect; but his mind would now 
listen to no question of fancy. He was firmly 
convinced he had seen the living embodiment of 
his ideal—that he had found at last his fate. So, 
indeed, he had. 

He gave mad chase, and pursued the carriage. 
It did not go very far, luckily for him. There is 
a street quite near theadyalnce Elysée—a street 
of houses which are bui r the English or 
American pattern—every one who knows Paris 
will remember it. There the carriage stopped, 
and our friend came panting up quite in time to 
seé the lady get out and enter a house and dis- 
appear. 

It would be superfluous to say that he observed 
closely the situation and number of the house. 


‘Indeed he hung about'the spot as if it had some 
marvelous and magnetic attraction for him: At | 


“— went home in the brightening dawn. 
hen he entered his room he fancied he heard 
a sigh—apparently the sigh of a woman—yet the 
room was lonely as he had left it. Only: the 
plaster form of his Corinna or Ariadne occupied 
a place there. The sigh he thought he heard 
seemed to come from where thgefigure sat on 
its pedestal in the dawn, but it was doubtless the 
ae of the wind as Stewart opened the 
oor. 

He slept little, and was in the Champs Elysées 

before long. He watched the one particular 


street for nearly all the day, but the lady he 


had seen did not make her appearance. 

It is not difficult in Paris to find out.a g 
deal about any body whose place of residerice 
you know. Armstrong soon found out rare 
and something of the history of his mysterious 

y. 

She was a Frencliwoman who had married an 
Englishman, and lived for a long time in the 
West Indies. She had but lately returned, to 
France a widow. Her name was Gabrielle Marie 
Randolph. Stewart also found that she was well 
acquainted with an American family he knew, 
and who had often vainly invited him to pass an 
occasional evening in their pleasant salon. 
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Need it be said that he very soon presented 
himself there? The lady he looked for did not 
appear, but his hostess told him of her in reply 
to his questions. . Gabrielle Randolph was the 
most charming creature in the world. She had 
not been happy in her married life. She was 
not very young—quite thirty at the least. She 
was beautiful and gifted—a poetess, his hostess 
thought, at which latter qualification, perhaps, 
Stewart was not so much delighted, having the 
prejudice of a certain class of languid Americans 
against women who actually write. Stewart’s 
friend*almost undertook to have Gabrielle there 
on a night in the coming week. 

‘Till then Stewart could only gaze of nights and 
mornings on his statue. As the night drew near 
when he was to meet Gabrielle he almost trembled, 
and-wished he had never known of her, so fear- 
ful was he of being disappointed. ‘The moment 

Mrs. Raymond’s salon he saw her— 
ue’s living counterpart. He thought he 
never seen any thing at once more noble and 
mbre tender than the expression of her face and 
All the melancholy bean- 
dness, of an exquisite sunset 


When Mrs. Raymond presented Stewart to. 
Gabrielle the latter almost started, and a flush 
came over the face that had been so pale. They 
were left together, and they talked, constrained- 
ly for a while, then more freely ; at last Stewart 
feared he was becoming too obviously absorbed, 
and when some one else came near her he with- 
drew. He had talked enough with her to find 
the charm of her intelligence, her thought, her 
words, her tones, equal to any thing he could 
have dreamed of. In a word, he had found his 
ideal. 

It was not very long before the acquaintance 
grew so close that he could tell her of his statue 
and his Pygmalion longings for its vivification, 
and the sudden, wonderful way in which his 
loigings had been gratified. She could tell 


him that even in moment when her car- 
riage passed him on the Place de 14 Concorde 
she had seen his face and noted it, ynd remem- 
bered it afterward and dreamed of }, and there- 
fore started when he was to her in the 


salon of Mrs. Raymond. “In a word, these two 
were in love, and had confessed it now to éach 
other, and were to be soon married, and were 


happy. 

Vor Stewart, he was like one 
new, bright, and beatific atmosphere. 
was "beamtifakaird-hopeful in life seemed to have 
suffused itself into the air he inhaled. Love 
came to him ‘without any pangs—all radiant, 
roseate, delightful. 


He-began to neglect his plaster Not 
he ungrateful to it, or loved it but 
tha? the living realization of his dreams absorbed 
his whole heart and mind now. : 
One memorable night Stewart attended his 
fiancée to her home. They had been to the 
Opera, and it was somewhat late when they re- 
turned. As they drove into the street a man 
was lounging along in the moonlight—it was 2° 
night as bright as that on which they first saw each 
other, and they had been speaking softly of that 
auspicious time. Gabrielle looked out of the 


carriage window, and suddenly gave a, scream, 
| and flung herself back affrighted. 
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Stewart, alarmed, caught her in his arms, and 
endeavored to learn the cause of her sudden out- 
burst of fear. She recovered herself in a mo- 
ment, and asked, in-a tone that still trembled : 

‘Did you see any one—a man—there—on 

t-path ?” 
man—certainly, dearest. He went 
round the corner just now. What of him i 

‘‘Nothing—oh, nothing! Only a wild fancy 
of mine. Oh, Stewart, if I could believe in 
ghosts, I should believe that I had seen one now! 
1f the dead could come from their graves to tor- 


ture the living, I should believe thaf one dead 


had come from his grave to torture me.” 

‘¢ Gabrielle, love, whom do you fear? What 
do you speak of? I will follow the man, and find 
out who he is!” 

‘‘ No, no, for God’s sake! I knowit is onlya 
fancy of mine—a foolish, wild fancy. And yet 
I could not bear to think of your following that 
man, and you and he looking into each other's 
eves. How foolish this is you would know if I 
could tell you all; but I can not now.” 

They were standing now on the steps of the 
house in which she lived. He was reluctant to 
leave her, but she assured him that she was now 
quite composed, and had almost forgotten her 
first alarm. Yet there was an ominous sadness 
in the tone of her voice as she bade him good- 
night—a clinging, fearful fondness in the pressure 
of her hand, as if she dreaded to let him go. 

Stewart looked out keenly every where as he 
walked homeward for the man who had alarmed 
Gabrielle so strangely. He thought he should 
recognize the figure again, although he had only 
seen it for a moment. ‘The impression it had 
made on him was disagreeable; it seemed the 
figure of a man one would not particularly care 
to meet suddenly on a dark night if one were 
unarmed. This was, indeed, only a momentary 
and vague impression; but Stewart felt con- 
vinced he should recognize the man again if he 
saw him. He saw no one, however, whose form 
made the same impression on him; and he tried 
to think nothing of the whole affair. - 

On one point he felt certain. The man, who- 
ever he was, had reminded Gabrielle of her late 
husband. Stewart had heard enough to know 
that the man had been an utter scoundrel; a 
libertine, a gambler, a swindler, a ruffian. He 
was dead, to be sure; but Gabrielle’s life had 
been so darkened by him that it was little wonder 
if even a form which reminded her of him could 
startle her out of all composure. 


Stewart went home, and gazed at his statue this 


night with a profound, mournful earnestness he 
had not felt for a long time. Something, he 
could not tell what, made him disinclined to go 
tu bed. He lay upon a sofa in his sitting-room, 
cud at last fell asleep. 

He had not slept long when he seemed to hear 

a wild scream piercing the air and calling. his 
name. He started up, and had hardly time even 
to think whether the cry was part of a disturbed 
dream or a very reality, when a loud crash, close 
to his ear, broke horridly upon the silence of the 
sleeping house ; and in the light, faint as it was, 
that glimmered through the shutters, he saw that 
his cherished statue had fallen from its pedestal, 
and was smashed into a thousand pieces. 

’ Why was it that he did not stop to lament 
over the fall of his idol, or even to consider how 
it had happened? What was there that made 
him at once connect its fall with the wild idea 


of some danger to Gabrielle? He never could 


tell; but now he seized his hat, rushed down 
stirs, unlocked the great door, and darted into 
the street. At full speed he tore along in the 
gray of the morning to Gabrielle’s house; and 
lo! as he came in sight of it, he saw the man of 
the previous night creep cautiously down the 
steps, as if he had just crossed the threshold 
from within, 

Stewart sprang at him, and seized him. 

‘* What have you been doing there?” he de- 
manded, fiercely. 

‘* Just spending a quiet hour with my wife,” 
was the reply, delivered with a savage scowl and 
sneer. ‘*I am Gabrielle Randolph’s husband. 
She thought me dead, but she was mistaken. 
She was in too great a hurry to believe me dead. 
You are the Yankee who was to have married 
her, are you? Sorry to have crossed your love; 
but she is my wife, all the same.” 

‘* This is not true,” groaned poor Armstrong. 

**Tsit not? Ask Aer to-morrow; she'will tell 
you. Have you any thing more to say ?” 

Stewart turned away without a.word, and 
staggered home like one who is drunk. There, 
in the dawn now clearing, lay the symbol of his 
ruined hopes and love destroyed—the broken 
statue. 

When the sun rose and the world awoke he 
resolved that he would go straightway and see 
her, and learn all the truth from her own lips. 
But before he could leave the house Gabrielle's 
maid brought a letter for him from her mistress. 
With trembling hands he opened it and read: 


would be too hideous for 
that I have blighted it 
your head from this sorrow, think of me with love! 

‘ Not in life, but at least in death, your own 

** GABRIELLE.” 

Stewart Armstrong rushed like a madman to 
her house. It was allin commotion. He came 
too late. The moment she dismissed her maid 
with the letter Gabrielle flung herself on her bed, 
and they found her there with a tiny dagger—a 
pretty toy that used to lie on her dressing-table 
—driven into her heart. The determined, de- 
spairing hand that had driven it home still clung 
— 

e husband of the unha woman disa 
peared again into the was seen 
more, Stewart Armstrong still lives—a hope- 
less, gloomy man, prematurely old, who wan 
about Europe purposeless as & ghost. 
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GENERAL UHRICH. 


GENERAL Unricu, the commander of the de- 
fenses of Strasbourg, is in his sixty-ninth year, 
having been born at Phalsbourg in the year 1802. 

In 1820 he lefi the military school of St. Cyr 
as Sous-Lieutenant in. the Third Regiment of 
Light Infantry, with which he served through the 
Spanish campaign of 1823, being present at the 
siege of Pampeluna. 

His promotion was not very rapid, for it was 
not until 1848 that he became Colonel of his old 
regiment, the Third Infantry; in 1852 Geneval 
of Brigade, and in 1855 General of Division, his 
present rank. This last promotion he obtained 
by brilliant service during the siege of Sebasto- 
pol. In 1857 he was nominated Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, and in 1862 Grand Officer 
of the same order. 

General Unricu is well known to the people 
of Strasbourg and the. vicinity, having been born 
in the province, and held command of the sub- 
division of the Bas-Rhine for some years. 

Since the commencement of the siege General 
Uuricu has issued very stringent orders re- 
specting Prussian spies who are believed to be 
inside the fortifications, and te whom short shrift 
is to be given if detected. 

The General has two brothers, one a distin- 
guished officer in the army, the other an Intend- 
ant-General. He has also a son and nephews 
serving on his staff. : 

From the excellent portrait given on our dou- 
ble page our readers may judge that General 
Unricu retains all the vigor and energy of 
youth, despite his near approach to the Psalm- 
ist’s threescore and ten. 


STRASBOURG. 


Tus city, of which we give a view on our 
double page, is now a fortress of the first-class, 
but of very irregular shape, being about three 
miles long by two miles wide, and is seven 
and a half miles in circumference. It is sit- 
uated on the rivers Il and Bruche, which flow 
into the Rhine within a mile of the city, and 
is surrounded by a bastioned wall, with deep 
ditches, flanked by numerous exterior works. 
The wall is piekced by seven gates: those of 
Blanche and De Saverne toward the west, Hague- 
nau to the northeast, Juifs and Pecheurs to the 
north, and the Dauphin and L’Hépital gates to 
the south. The Blanche and Haguenau gates are 
defended peculiarly strong redoubts. The 
citadel with its five bastions, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city, was constructed by the cele- 
brated engineer VAUBAN. 

The river Ill, entering the city at the south- 
east, forming a grand sluice to the fortifications, 
by which the whole environs could be inundated, 
divides within the walls into several smaller 
streams, which are reunited as they leave the 
city on the northeast. ‘The principal branch of 
the Ill, called Bruche, washes the central and 
eastern portions of the city, and receives on the 
right the canal of the Rhine, which gives to 
Strasbourg a direct communication with that 
river. Forty-seven bridges span the different 
branches of the III, nine of which are of stone, 
and arched. Strasbourg, before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, boasted a population of 
eighty thousand, who dwelt in generally well- 
built houses, and had the advantage of fine 
promenades on the banks of the various streams, 

The Cathedral has ever been one of the great 
sights of Europe, its tower being considered the 
chef-d euvre of Gothic architecture. Ind 
Strasbourg is full of splendid buildings—the 
Chateau Royal, built by Cardinal DE Rowan; the 
Church of St. Thomas, which contains the tomb 
of Marshal De Saxe; the Hotel de Luxhof, 
where, in olden days, dwelt the Emperors of 
Germany; these and many other magnificent 
monuments of art and skill are now being ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Prussian bombardment. 


GENERAL TROCHU. 


S1x weeks ago this able military officer was 
appointed Governor of Paris and commander-in- 
chief of the forces collected for the defense of the 
beautiful capital of France, and has now been 
nominated President of the Republic. General 
Trocuu is fifty-five years of age, and in his 


youth was a pupil of the military school of 


St. Cyr and of the Staff School. He enjoys a 
very high reputation for military ability, which, 
however, has never until now been tested by an 
independent command. He served in Algeria 


on the staff of Marshal BuGraup, and in the 


Crimea as one of St. ArRNAUD’s aids-de-camp. 
After the Marshal's death he was promoted to 
the rank of General of a Brigade of Infantry, 
which he held until the close of the Russian war. 
During the Italian campaign of 1859, which was 
ended by the victory of Solferino, he served with 
distinction in command of a division. Since that 
time he has been a member of the Consulting 
Staff Committee at the Ministry of War, and at 
the end of 1866 he was specially appointed to 
consider and report upon plans for a reorganiza- 
tion of the French army, in consequence of the 
aggrandizement of Prussia. In the followin 
year he published anonymously a book entitl 
‘‘The French Army in 1867,” which attracted 
great attention, and passed through ten editions 
in six months. In it he severely criticised the 
organization of the French army, and especially 
the consequences of those changes under the Em- 
pire which tended to render the soldiery a sep- 
arate and professional caste, severed in interest 
and feeling from their civilian countrymen. He 
received no appointment in the Army of the Rhine 
when the present war broke out; but it is under- 
stood that he was to have commanded the land 


forces which were to have composed the Baltic 


= 


Expedition, but which were recalled from Cher- 
bourg and Brest to defend Paris and Metz. 

The portrait on our double page is from a pho- 
tograph by Disper1, of Paris. 


PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIQ. 


On Saturday, the 3d of September, the total 
defeat of M‘Manon and his army was announced 
to the Corps Legislatif. ‘The Count De Palikao, | 
essaying to palliate the terrible disaster, would 
not be listened to; but Jutes Favre was, when 
he proposed to vest all power in the hands of 
General Trocuu. No action, however, was then 
taken; but on the followfng day, Sunday, the 
4th, the populace invaded the legislative halls, 
shouting *‘ Vive da République,” and in the midst 
of the greatest disorder and tumult, but unac- 
companied by any actual violence, the President 
put on his hat, and retired with the Count De 
Palikao and other members of the Ministry. 
Whereupon, finding it impossible to obtain any 


accompanied by the members of the Left, pro-_ 
ceeded to the steps of the Corps Législatif, and 
there announced the dethronement of the Em- 
peror to the people assembled outside. Our read- 
ers will infer, from the sketch of the scene on page 
652, that M. GamBrtra found considerable diffi- 
culty here also in making himself heard by the inf- 
mense throng in front of and around him. They 
then hurried to the Hotel de Ville, and installed 
themselves as a Provisional Government. With- 
in an hour or two afterward, by the simple dis- 


of the various ministries, the Prefecturé of Po- 
lice, the telegraphs, and the printing-machines 
of the Journal Officiel, and, presto! the Empire 
is changed into a Republic. ‘The Parisians have 


made so many revolutions that they have been | 


enabled to reduce the mode of proceeding to a 
formula, artd the overturning of a throne is with 
them like any well-rehearsed scene in a play. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | 


Wuen first it was rumored that Christine Nilsson 
might cross the Atlantic to sing in the metropolis 
of America, the lovers of music expected a treat. 
And now that she bas come, and they have heard 
her wonderful voice, their delight and admiration have 
been most enthusiastic. Never has any artiste been 
more warmly received by a critical American audience 
than this young, beautiful, and gifted.Swede. The 
purity and delicacy of her voice, combined with ex- 
traordinary clearness, power, and feeling, the wonder- 
ful capacity she exhibits to interpret every emotion 
and passion hidden in the music she sings, as well 
as her graceful beauty and unaffected demeanor, have 
won fresh laurels for her in this country. On the even- 
ing of Mile. Nilsson’s first appearance in Steinway Hall 
a storm of floral offerings testified the appreciation of 
the audience; and at the close of the performance 
a number of her own countrymen, with the notes of 
an exquisite Swedish ballad lingering in their ears, 
awaited her entrance into her carriage, and, substitu- 
ting themselves for the horses, enthusiastically drew 
her to her hotel. 

The company which supports Mlle. Nilsson during 
the present engagement includes several artists of 
celebrity, and the concerts have been a rare enjoy- 
ment to the music-loving public. 


Strasbourg has long been famous for its pdétés de foie 
gras, made of the livers of geese, which are enlarged to 
an unnatural size by the process of shutting the birds 
up singly in coops too narrow to allow them to turn, 
and stuffing them twice a day with maize formed into 
a paste. The winter is the season for fattening them, 
coolness being essential. These coops‘ire very com- 
mon in all houses. Instances are known of a goose’s 
liver having attained the weight of two or three pounds. 


Somewhere in the vicinity of Chicago a “‘ Magnetic 
Well” has been discovered, which is capable of supply- 
ing that city with at least 1500 barrels a day, and still 
leave a good quantity for bathing purposes. It is the 
unanimous opinion of all who have tasted this water 
that it must be highly medicinal. ; 


Paris is deserted by the fashionable world, society 
is dispersed, and foreigners have quitted the once gay 
city. A lady writing from that city says: 

‘¢To describe the popular, state of feeling would be 

impossible; it is agitated beyond expression; and yet 
there is dullness and aching in our hearts. The shops 
are open, but nobody enters them to make purchases ; 
the streets are filled with men. As a rule, the families 
of the richer class among our population have gone 
from our midst, thus freeing theniselves from partici- 
pation in the common danger. Parisian invention 
now only serves to supply foreign markets, There are 
no home buyers. Our leading modistes, tau to say, are 
solely occupied with mourning toilets, for it is easy to 
understand that, with the frightful slaughter in the 
army, there is scarcely a family that has not personally 
to lament the loss of at least one relative. in what- 
ever modiste’s establishment you enter, black surrounds 
you on all sides.” : 
The following humorous m.Wapropos incident is re- 
corded: It happened the other day that the Crown 
Prince praised the Bavarians for their bravery in the 
presence of some soldiers belonging to that corps. 
‘¢' Yes, your Royal Highness,” remarked one of them, 
‘‘had you only led us in 1866” (meaning the time when 
they were fighting against Prussia), ‘‘ we should have 
beaten those confounded Prussians.” ; 


The Parisians have named a street leading from the 
Faubourg St. Honoré to the Champs Elysées, M‘Ma- 
hon. 3 


The City Hall Park is at present in a state of fearful . 
confusion. The old gas-pipes are being removed, the 
sidewalks are torn up, and a passage across it is any 
thing but agreeable. In a few weeks, however, we are 
promised order out of this confusion. Many improve- 
ments are being made which will add greatly to the 
beauty of this park. 


When 40,000 Parisians all at once, as if moved by 
some sudden and universal fear, took the quick resolve 
to abandon their hemes, their fields, and stores to seek 
shelter behind the fortifications of the city, never, per- 
haps, was such a scene beheld. Long before dawn did 
the sad procession begin, and until midnight of that 


memorable Sunday did it last without a moment's in- | 


termission. Vehicles of every shape, size, and burden 
—from the heavy furniture-van, with its rumbling, un- 
Steady pace, to the humble hand-cart drawn wearily- 
along by the poor mother, whose little stock of house- 
hold goods was surmounted by the younger children, 
while the elder ones trudged wearily by her side-- 
crowded the streets to that extent that the omnibuses 
were compelled to move at a snail’s pace among them. 
The most brilliant carriages were applied, in many 
cases, to the same base uses. A whole history was 


_ Written in that single episode. Many families who had 
been compelled to hire three and four heavy coaches 
for the conveyance cf their goods were forced to fol- 
low them on foot. The rush was so sudden and so tre- 
mendous that the most exorbitant prices were demand- 
ed for the hire of vehicles even of the humblest de- 
scription. 


Famine and pestilence are following in the wake of - 
the great European war. An immense area of country - 


has been laid waste; thousands are homeless, bread- 
less, and destitute of every thing:. On the ground of 


common ha ity an appeal has been made to the 


oo wople to snd relief to the wounded and suf- 
reupon, | fering. 
heariag inside of the Chambers, M. Gampetra? | 


The College of the.City of New York is overflowing 


with students. We understand that it opened with - 
over eight hundred scholars, while the capacity of the 
chapel is not much above seven hundred. Probably 
the number will be somewhat diminished by the eight 


weeks’ probation. A new building is in the procese of 


construction, which is designed to accommodate the 
lower classes of the college. 


_ When the imperial ‘apartments of the Tuileries were 


forcibly entered, after the flight of the Empress, there 
were traces every where of a most precipitate depart- 


play of a few bayonets, possession was secured oon Empty trunks and boxes were strewn about. In 


assing through the suit of rooms which had belonged 


to the Emperor and his son the first thing that attracted 
attention was a child’s sword lying on a sofa, half drawn 
from the scabbard, while on the floor in the same room, 
amidst torn numbers of the Gaulois, the Opinion Na- 
tionale, and the Figaro, lay the holster of a revolver. 


In all the drawers broken jewel-cases were to be seen. 
In the Emperor's drawing-room was the palace diary, 


with the page relating to the 4th of September half torn 
away. Inthe cofridors, which are ordinarily kept light- 
ed, the lamps seemed to have been recently extinguish- 
ed, and to have left behind them a faint odor of oil. In 
another room were the remains of breakfast, which had 
evidently been cut short. it was of very simple fare, 
consisting only of boiled eggs and bread and cheese. 
No damage was done by the mob to the interior of the 
Tuileries, 


A visitor to the American Institute Fair will find, in 


the examinatiou of the numerous articles on exhibi- 


tion, abundant and pleasurable oceupation for many 
hours. Those who have but a limited time to spend 
there may fail to discover any system of classification, 
so incongruous is the apparent arrangement. The fol- 
lowing classifi hay assist in comprehending mat- 
ters: 1. Art; 2. Comfort and Elegance in Homes; 8, 
Personal Comforts; 4. Applied Science; 5. Engines; 
6. Intercommunication; 7. Agriculture. The second 
department occupies more room than any of the others, 
excepting machinery, and will specially interest those 
who have, or hope to have, homes of theirown. The 
fair will continue open through October. 


The heroic defense of Phalsbaurg by its governor is 
another instance of history repeating itself. In 1814, 
when Governor Moulin was summoned to surrender, . 


» he replied, “I will surrender the town when the how- 


itzers set my pocket-hardkerchief on fire.” 


After the battle of Sadowa the streets about the 
residence of Bismarck were thronged with enthusiast- 
ic people, who vociferated for aspeech. After many 
calls, Bismarck rose from his seat in the most indiffer- 
ent manner, and saying to those with him, “If the 
battle had gone the other way they would have been 
here to mob me—such is fame,” he walked to the bal- 
cony and merely bowed his acknowle ents, with a 
few words of praise to the soldiers who had won Sa- 
dowa. 


A couple of Western editors thus stm up their world- 
ly possessions: *‘ Mrs, Editor (par value), $1,000,000 ; 
one five-years-old editor, $500,000; one seven-weeks- 


‘old editress, $250,000; cash on hand, 43 cents; due on 


account, $1; sundries, 12 cents; total, $1,750,001 55.” 


"The second editor is better off, according to his own 


reckoning: “ Mrs. Editor, $2,000,000; one six-years-old 
editor, $1,000,000; one four-years-old editor, $700,000 ; 
one two-years-old editress, $500,000; one editress one 
week old, $400,000; cash on band, $00 02; due on ac- 
count, 15 cents; sundries, 9 cents; total, $4,600,000 26,” 


It is affirmed that a large part of the personal cor- 
respondence of the imperial family was found in some. 
of the sixty-two trunks of the Princess Mathilde when 
she was arrested. She herself was immediately -re- 
leased, but it was the intention to obtain possession 
of any important papers which might have been con-* 
fided to her safe-keeping. . 


The absence of Queen Victoria from her capital at 
such an important European crisis has been most se- 
verely commented upon, even by her loyal subjects. 
Balmoral 1s a day’s journey from London—or rather a 
journey of twenty-four hours—and as the signature of 
the Queen is necessary to all documents of import- 
ance, every dispatch connected with the war is delayed 
three days. The English people do not like this way 
of doing business. 


The eienents bridegroom who recently gave a 
forged check to the clergyraan who married him would 


be justly served should he find his bride “worthless.” 


It is the thoughtful suggestionof x visitor to public 
hospitals that some cheap pictures would be more 
grateful to the eye of sick inmates than the bare plas- 
ter walls. When an invalid is confined to the bed it is 
a great relief to have something pleasant upon which 
the eye can rest. Flowers, plants. pictures, and the 
cheapest decorations of any kind, would be a 
to many a weary patient. 


Notes and Queries gives the origin of the phrase, 
‘He will never set the temse on fire.” -It appears 
that the sieve used in sifting the flour at a mill is so 
called in Yorkshire; and it has occasionally happened 
that combustion has been caused by the bard and con- 
stant friction of the iron rim of the temse against the 
flour-barrel’s rim. The word has been, oddly enough, 
corrupted into Thames, ard in this country we sey, 
+‘ He will never set the river on fire.” . aaa 
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** DEAREST AND ONLY Love,—I can not live with you; 
| I will not live withous P tte I did not deceive you, | 
but was myself cruelly deceived. Only one way now ! 
is leftto me. I escape from a life whi 
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C, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1870, IN FRONT OF THE PALACE OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF.—{See Pace 651.] 
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an able lawyer and eloquent advocate through- | 


.Judge Cuurcu has been a member of several of 
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of the new Court of Appeals, who were inducted 
into office on the Ist of July. 

The Chief Justice, Sanrorp E. Cuurcun, first 
entered public life as a member of Assembly 
from Orleans County, in 1842, and was the only 
member of the Democratic party in the House 
from the Eighth District. He took immediate | 
and prominent rank as a debater, and displayed 
that prudence and sagacity as a politician which | 
has characterized him since. In 1857 he was | 
elected Comptroller of the State, and served his 
term of three years. In 1867 he was electeda 
member of the Constitutional Convention as one 
of the delegates at large; and at the election in 
June last was elevated to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Court of Appeals, having received the 
largest vote cast for any member of that court. 


On this page we give portraits of the Judges 
| 
| 


the National Conventions of the Democratic —§ , 
party; and at the National Convention held at 
‘Tammany Hall, in 1868, received the vote of the 
New York delegation for the Presidency. 

Mr. Justice Witt1am F. ALLEN has filled va- P 
rious public positions. In 1843 and 1844 he rep- 
resented Oswego County in the Assembly. . In 
1847 he was elected a Justice of the Supreme 
Court for the Fifth Judicial District, and was 
re-elected in 1855. In November, 1867, he was 
elected Comptroller of the State, and was the in- 
cumbent of that office at the time of his election 
to the Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Justice Rurus W. Peckuam had long | Wea 
held a distinguished position at the bar prior to 
his election to the Thirty-third Congress from ) 
the Albany district. In 1861 he was elected a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and re-elected in 
November, 1867, for eight years. 

Mr. Justice Martin GHoveER was known 
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of the Thirtieth Congress, in which he served 
from 1845 to 1847, where he attained high rank 
as a debater. In 1857 he was elected a Justice 
of the Supreme Court from the Eighth Judicial 
District, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Justice MuLiettT; and re-elected, 
in 1859, for the full term of eight years. As a 
man of strong and original intellectual force he 
has scarcély a superior on the bench. 

Mr. Justice CHARLES J. FoLGeER, after having 


at a very early age won distinction at the Onta- 


rio bar, when C. Spencer, Marx H. 
LEY, Francis GRANGER, ALVAH WORDEN, were 
at the zenith of their fame, was, in 1844, when 
but twenty-six years old, appointed First Judge 
of Ontario County, under the second Constitu- 
tion; and in-November, 1851, was elected to that 
office. In 1862 he was elected a State Senator 
from the Twenty-sixth District, and was re-elect- 
ed in 1864, 1866, and 1868, and resigned for the 
purpose of accepting the office of Assistant Treas- 
prer of the United States in this city. In the 
~enate he was the conceded leaderof the Repub- 
lican party—a position to which he was entitled 
by the soundness of his judgment, his admirable 


executive ability, and his readiness and power in - 


debate. His personal popularity is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that his vote for Associate 
Justice was largely in excess of that of any of the 
candidates on the Republican ticket. = 
Mr. Justice Cuartes A. although 
a young member of the bar, is, for the fiyst time, 
the occupant of high official station. Heis known 
as one of the ablest lawyers in the State, and has 
appeared as leading counsel in several cases involv- 
ing a larger amount of money than has ever been 
brought into our higher courts for adjudication. 
' Mr. Justice CHARLES ANDREWS, of Syracuse,’ 


’ appears also for the first time in a public capac- 


ity, with the exception of having been a member 
of the last Constitutional Convention. In Cen- 
tral New York he has occupied a prominent po- - 
sition at the bar, and socially is held in high 
esteem. 
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Mr. PEPYS AND HIS WIFE. + 
Oxe of the most humorous—yet one of the 
saddest—of the records in Mr. Pepys’s “ Piary” 
is the history of his wife's jealousy, and the 
trouble it oc easioned him. Never, perhaps, was 
a picture of the working of that drgad passion 
painted with more perfect skill—-never was a dem- 
onst.ation of morbid. anatomy more complete ; | 
and. as we read it, the whole drama unrolls it- 
self before our eves. He was, I believe, really. 
very fond of his young and pretty wife; but I 
fear that he gave her some reason to doubt it, 
from the natural gallantry of his character, and 
his devotion to le beau seré, one and all. Like 
Mr. Snevellicci, he “‘ loved ‘em all, Sir:” but I 
think, on the whole, Mrs. Pepys paid him_ off 
pretty handsomely. She contiived to make his 
home “< warm that toward the end of the 
‘Diarv’ we find him, after one of these little 
matrimonial tournaments, going ‘** to bed weep- 
ing to himself for grief;” and, a few pages on, 
he cries out in the.anguish of his soul that he 
‘can no longer endure this life.” 
Nor did bie good lady always confine herself 
to the usual fn: ale armory of snaris-and sulks 
and sighs and tears. 
clined to retire to rest at the usual hour, and he 
was obliged to leave her-sitting up. But, hap- 
pening to wake about f-4.M., he found her ap- 
proaching his side of the bed, 
red-hot at the ends, as if she did design to pun- 
ish me with thein:;” evidently intending to seize 
him by the nose, as St. Dunstan did “his ad- 
versary! Upon this Mr. Pepys prudently skipped 
out of bed, and induced the fair combatant /to 
lay dowa her arms; but I think he must always 
have felt some little uneasiness afterward when 
bedtime came. ‘The method in which he carried 
himself throughout this campaign is admirably 
described. His mode of warfare seems to have 
been to soothe her at the time, and, somé twen- 
tyv-four hours afterward, to pick a "quarrel with 
her about something else, and then rap her well 
over the knuckles—a mode of procedure which I 
think I have observed elsewhere. But, alto- 
getlier, she appears to have pretty much carried 
her point, and made him feel, if not see, the-er- 
ror of his ways. Sometimes, unhappily, when 
he had been chastised into repentance, and all 
was smooth, the actress, Mrs. Knipp, who. was 
thec hief apple of discurd, would by evil fortune | 
wink at him in the middle of tie Inv, and as 
Mrs. P epys sat wate hing himi instead of the stu ge, 
his answering smile would be at once detected, 
and hostilities would recommmence with redoubled 
violence. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
“Tx 1858 I bought a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- | 


ing Machine, which is still in good order, and | : 


does as good work as ever, without a cent’s worth | 


of repairs. it has averaged two hundred and | 


_. fifty dollars a year, besides family sewing. With 
one needle f hemmed over three thousand yards 


Tucking and hemming are 
my favorite pastime. I never sat at the machine 
alone without hymning, ‘God biess\: Wheeler & 
Wilson,’ and it is still my prayer.”"—Mary A. 
Stewart, Upper Alton, DL 


of magic ruffling. 


PEARLS AND RUBIES. 


WHEN rosy lips part pearls should glitter be- 
hind them. ‘To preserve and: beautify the dental 
enamel there is no preparation like Sozodont, a 
compound of tie most wholesome vegetable anti- 
septics, among which the Bark of the South 
American Soap-Tree, known to the natives as 
and yised py the Spanish Americans for 


cleansing, without impairing, the most delicate | 


fabrics, is the most important. 


‘SPALDING GLUE” 
[ Com. ] 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

**We have used the*Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine in the Home of the Friendless for many 
years. It has done excellent service, and has 
been an invaluable assistant in the making and 
repairing of the hundreds of garments here, and 
remains a monument of excellent work done.” — 
‘Mrs. I. Grant, Matron of the Home of the 
Friendless, Chicago. 


will just suit you. — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliabie and harmless. Sold by Druggists, 
De pot, 49 Bond. St., 


New York. 


SOUPS AND BEEF’ TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in House- 
eeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRA ACT OF 


ME AT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Hay re, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied “4 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other 
ernmeénts, None venuine without the signatures of 
Baron Liebiy, the jnve ntor, and 6f Dr. Max Von Pet- 
dele; gate, on every jar.’ 

HAU'S SONS, Company’s Agen - 
Way, New York. For sule every 


Upon one occasion she de- | 


‘with the tongs | 


THE BEST !! 
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HITCHCOCK’ 


HALF-DIME SHEET MUSIC. 
ANY 20 PIECES MAILED, IN PASTEBOARD ROLLER, ON RECEIPT OF $1 ae 


Alphabetical Catalogue of 434 Pieces. 


THE PRICE OF EACH NUMBER IS FIVE CENTS.—Please Order by the Numbers. 


SENTIMENTAL. 


No. AUTHOR. 
301. A Highland minstrel boy .J. Barneit. 
204. A hundred years ago...... Waverly. 
294. A place in thy memory...... Smith. 
305. A sweet song bird was olnging, 
W. F. Taylor 
76. After Stewart. 

202. Against the Stream........ H. Fase. 

$17. Allan . E. Horn 

269. All that’s bright must fade, 

Stevenson. 

206. Aunie Laurie............ ;..Scotch 

343. Angels W od Lover. 

368. Annie o’ the banks o’ Dee. . .Glover. 

257. Araby’s Daughter....... 

302. Away, away we bound...... 

306. Banks o’ the Bide Moselis. ell. 
32. Beautiful Bells.... ....... Waverly. 
95. Beautiful Hope............... Bard 

Beautiful spirit of 

aylor. 

231. Bélieve me if all those 

young charms....... . Stevenson. 

244. Bessie, the sailor’s wife... . Hodson. 
64. Be Watchful and beware....Glover. 

942. Bird of Liberty..... ....... Holden. 

227. Birks of Aberfeldy.......... 

2580. Black-eyed Susan........... 

271. Blighted love...... R. 8S. Camaroth. 

310. Bloom is on the Rye........ Bishop. | 
42. Blue Eyes...... pocecece cles Molloy. | 

365. Bonnie Doon...,........ Kotzeluch. 

376. Boys of Switzerland........ Bishop. 

163. Breathe soft and low....... Millard. 

194. Bridal Rodwell. 

185. By-gone days:........... Raymond. 

272. By the sad Sea Waves..... Benedict. 

265. Butterfly’s Choice........... A. Lee 
50, Call me thine own,........ L’Eclairt. 

373. Calmly the day is dying.....Linley. 

215. Canadian Boat Song......... Moore. 

253. Carrier oraD 
&S. Castles in the air........... Adams. 

94. Cavalier, the..... ee Glover 
19h. Charity. .. 

406. Child of the West.......... Hodson 

450, Claudine lived contented. ..Shields. 

389. Come, dwell with me........... Lee. 

422, Come in and shut the door. Calcott. 
12. Come hither my baby ...... Wiener. 

267. Come, take the harp......... Mouvre. 
i44. Coming thro’ the Rye....... Scotch. 

432. Cracovian Maid...... Guylott. 

326. Cushlamachree............. Stadler. 

$67. Cypress Wreath........ Wiesenthal. 
13. Danish Boy’s Whistle ........ Graff. 

162. Dawn of Day. «4... Millard. 
69. Day and night 1 thought of thee, 

255. Deep in my soul............ Nelson. 

375. Dreams of the heart...... G. Linley 
175. Eily Mavourneen......... Benedict. 

336. Erin is my home......... Moscheles. 

415. Ever be happy ......0.csseces alfe 

006. Of TRGB. Hall 

222. Ev ening GOR. Moore. 

Fairy BOP Lover 
Fairiew’ Well. Waverly. 
247. Fuir utz. 

374. Farewell, Jeannie........ Blamphin. 


54. Five o’clockin the morning .Claribel. 


477. Flow on, thou #hining river, 
Stevenson. 
263. Flowers of the Forest... Kotzeluch. 
213. Forget not your Katileen. S.W. New. 
166. Fortune Teller ............... Pratt. 
423. Forsaken, the......+.... Y. Gabrielle. 
....defferys. 
218. Gaily through life........... Linley. 
410. Glide to the sea........ M. B. Ladd 
390. Go, forget me... Mozart. 
6. Good-bye, sweetheart ...... Hatton 
495.. Gundolettas. Waverly. 
200. Good-night, my dearest...... Moore. 
107. Good-Night Flowers. 
414. Grecian Daughter, the..J. P. Knight. 
Had I BOR. J. Rogers. 
381. Half-mast high ............ Claribel. 
372. Harper’s Song, Wiesenthal. 
178. Harp of Tara’s Hall........... Irish. 
290. Has sorrow thy young days shaded ? 
oore. 
189. He never said he loved..... Hodson 
249. Health to Bonny Scotland...... Lee 
123. Heart bowed down........... Balfe. 
131. Heaven and Thee ....... Guglielmo. 
“9 Her bright smile......... Wrighton. 


. Here we meet too soon to part, 
Ros 


. Hey, the bonnie breast-knot, 
. His (= shines over all..... Forbes. 
Rome Moshe. Raymond. 
3. Hope from sorrow takes the ating» 
utz. 
237. Hurrah for the bonnets o' blue. Lee. 

I can not sing the old —-. 
‘laribel. 


. [knew a Sicilian Maid. ..J. Barnett. | 
. [love but thee...... P. Cianche*tini. | 
. [love the merry sunshine.S. Glover. 
. 1 will love thee to the last, 
Montgomery. 
. I will not ask to press that cheek, 
Gabrieile. 
. 'd be a Bayly. 
I'd offer thee this hand of mine, 
I'm wearin’ awa’, Jean...... Bishop. 
- In happy momenis......... Wallace. 


sini: 


Sold by Music, Book, 


Publisher. 
Address 


No. AUTHOR. 
391. side, the..........Wiesenthal. | 
128. It ought not thus to be......... Abt. 
342. Isle of Beauty........... Widimore 
141. Janet’s choice ............. laribel 
183. John Anderson, my Jv...... Scotch. 
412. Kathleen Aroon............. FsAbt. 
Raty llini. 
170. Katy’s Letter.............. Dufferin. 
199. Kelvin Grove............+...Scotch. 
210. Ki pong ces ch Balfe 
Waverly. 
188. Lass O”Gowrie........ tc 
287. Last fink is broken......... Clifton. 
239. Last rose of Sammer........ 
78. Larboard Watch....... ..- Williams. 
49. Le Sabre de mon pere.. aT 
341. Light of other days. eee tee Balfe. 
33. Light of the Hatton. 
434. Like a flower . counsel righton. 
Glover. 
117. Little Bird, little bird...... Claribel. 
348. Little Diamond Dewdrop. Blamphin. 
354. Little Gipsy Jane ........... Glover. 
14. Little Blampbin. 
| 219. Little Nell............ Linley. 
403. Lizzie Lindsay.......... Robertson. 
12z. Love light in your eye...Sedgwick. 
| 195. Love in a Cottage .......2... Smith 
258. Love is the theme............ Tully. 
323. Love thee, dearest........... ese: 
230. Love was once a little boy.. 
15. Magyie’s secret............ Claribel. 
214. Maid of Athens.......... Kiall mark. 


383. March of the Men, the. 


384. Mary of Castle Cary..,..... McNeil. 
197. Marian Ramsay........ Raymond. 
405. Marion’s Song:............ Claribel. 
250. Mary, I believ ved thee true... Moore 
225. Marseilles Hymn....... .--De Lisle. 


262. Meeting of the waters...Stevenson. 


286. Meet me by J. A. Wade. 
60. Jieet me in the lane .....Blamphin. 
370. Melodies of many lands..... Glover. 
151. Memory of early days.......Tetsch. 
266. Minstrel Boy........... ..---Moore. 
98. Molly Bawn ....... Lover. 
161. Monks of old..... . «Millard. 
153. Motto for every man.......Hobson. 
892. My ain ona 
Guglielmo. 
423. My Blue-Eyed Nellie... .. Biamphin. 
311. My gondola’s waiting below. Hayter. 
68. My mother dear ............. Lover. 
321. My own, my guiding star. Macfarren. 
164. My own true love .......... Millard. 
Blamphin. 
106. Never mind the rest.......... use. 
92. Of what is the old man cae nt 
240. Oft in the — night........Moore. 
17. Old cottage clock....... ....Molloy. 
$25. Old familiar faces....... ...H. Fase. 
285, Old house at home...... E. J. Loder. 
277. Old kirk yard 
807. Old man’s home, the..Anne Fricker. 
407. One careless word........ Alex. Lee 
oy Ouly a lock of hair......... Claribel, 
283. Orphan Ballad singers...... Russell. 
111. O take me to thy heart again. Balfe. 
104. O that I were a song.......... Hi 
73. O would I were a bird.... Blamphin. 
398. Oh! Banquet not........... Bishop. 
300. Oh, smile again........Geo. Barker 
190. Over the summer sea......... Verdi. 
226. Passed Kennedy 
6. Passing’ Bell. Claribel. 
143. Peace of the Valley........... Balfe. 


253. Penseza moi, ma chére amie. Brake. 


426. Pirate’s Serenade, the..J. Thornton. 
293. Poor Rodwell. 
8. Praise of tears........ ...- Schubert. 
52. Pretty, pretty bird ........ Waverly. 
419. Regret, .. Cook, 
397. Rest, warrior, rest............ Kelly. 
Reeve. 
332. Rocked in the cradle of the ‘aep, 
Knight. 
260. Rose of Allandale........... Nelson. 
1S. Rose Benedict. 
Rose OF Tralee... Glover. 
36. Rosy Wreath............. Raymond. 
137. Row, brothers, row............ Saer. 


110. Scotch Lassie Jean... Peabody. 
86. Scenes that are brightest. 
221. Shells of Oc herry. 
118. She is not fair to outward view 
Sullivan. 

21. She might not suit your fancy. 
Millard 


147. She wore a wreath of roses. Knight. 


18. Silver Chimes ............. Claribel. 

193. Sing no sad songs........... Linley. 

_ 337. Sing me an English song. Wrighton. 

119. Skipper and his Boy ..... Gabrielle. 

| 223. Smile, bonnie Lassie......... Parry 

56. Smile of MOMOry Waverly. 

102. Smiles and tears...... ae 
146. Spanish Muleteer........... 

371. Something to love me........ tiaee 

Butler. 

330. Spell is broken....... Bellchambers. 

411. Spring time is come.......... Nash. 

| 424. Star of home........... ....German. 


| No. AvTHor. 
$19. Star of love.............. Bacon. 
| 990. Star-Spangied Banner....... 
24. Still I love thee............. Dobson. 
140. Strangers 
87. Susan’s Story............-- Claribel. 
56. Sweetheart........... ee Balfe. 
186. Sweet Flower............ Blamphin. 
207. Sweet Robin................ 
203. Sweeter than the Breath.... Nelson. 
284. Switzer’s song of Home.. Moscheles. 
385. Sweet song bird was singing, yn 
aylor. 
26. Take back the heart....... Claribel. 
303. Teach me to forget.... tee 4 
116. Then you'll remember me....Balfe. 
134. There was a simple maiden, 
Macfarren. 
28. There’s a charm in spring. .Hullah. 
304. There is a flower.......... Wallace. 
289. There’s not Hause. 
334. There’s not a look....... Stevenson. 
148, "Tis hard to give the hand. ..Glover. 
174. The Tronbadotr............. :Bayly. 
345. These things can never die.... Fase 
105. This world is fall of beauty. Waverly. 
295. They bid me forget thee... 
288. Those flaxen locks...... Kiallmark. 
393. Those happy days are gone. Lavenu. 
216. Thou art gone trom my gaze. Linley. 
297. To-day, dearest, is ours. Moore. 
353. Three fishers went sailing .Hullah. 
399. Trumpet and Drum........ ossini 
355. Tubal Cain........ ussell. 
243. Twilight Dews.............. 
386. Voice of her I love........... Parry. 
401. Wait for the turn a the tide. Clifton. 
172. Wake, darling, wake....... yh 
357. Watcher, 


Lardne 
387. Wha’ll be king but Charlie ?. 


238. What need have I the truth to tell? 
Claribel. 
358. What will you do, love?..... Lover. 
3. We'd better bide a wee. ...Claribel. 
one. We have lived and loved together, 
erz. 
413. We may be happy yet osuseuvs Balfe. 
292. We meet by chance........ Kucken. 
Bayly. 
208. When love is kind.......... Bishop 
388. yas stars are in the quiet — 
115. ‘When the swallows 
205. when’ ye gang awa.......... 
154. Where i is my sister dear?....Linley 
63. Where there’s a will.,......... Saer. 


364. Whistle and I'll come ‘to you. Bruce. 
103. White-blossomed tree’... Musgrave. 
51. Why wandering here “they Nathan. 

171. Wilt thou not smile upon me? 
Millard. 


Wind thy horn, my hunter boy, 
Bishop. 
362. Will you love methenasnow? *“ 
314. Wings of a Dove........ Devereaux. 
145. Within a mile of Edinboro. .Scotch. 
2. Won’t you tell me why, Robin? 
188. Would be 
ould you young again 
Chir 
400. Yankee Doodle. 


pei thou say farewell, love ?. Moore. 


COMIC. 


153. A Motto for every man..... Hobson. 
344, All among the Hay..... J. Williams. 
256. Annette’s Grauny Dear... .. Bayly 

363. An old man f be Sandy. 


75. Bachelors’ Hall ............. Culver. 
Lover 
77. Bashful young lady......... Glover. 

340, Beauty and Time............ Lover. 
84. Bell goes ringing for Sairah..Hunt. 
40. Belles of Broadway...... mon 

408. Better late than never.... Pn ockley. 
65. Boston Raymond. 
56. Bootblack’s Song.......... averly. 

320. Bother the Fusion Butler 

187. Bother the Men,........... Walker 
409. Bowld Sojer Boy............. Lover. 
$16. Broken Down.............. Sificlair. 
157. Bulls aud Bears .............. Pratt 
831. Cackle, cackle, cackle...... 
136. Call ber back and kiss her. . Clif. 

1. Captain Jenks ........... Macla 

99. Champagne Charlie............ 

66. Chestnut-Street Belles. -Raymond. 
179. Clown in the Pantomime..... Pratt: 
194. Cruiskeen Lawn...... ....- Benedict 
183. Dancing Moesleim. 
168. Dancing Fairy ............ Waverly. 
228. Dashing White Sergeant.. - Bishop. 
211. Dutchman’s leetle wee dog.. 

198. Early in ‘the morning.......... 

342. Swell........ Van Hess 
39. Flying Trapeze Send access Raymond. 
63. Foreign loyd. 

160. Gay Cavalier:...°........... Millard. 

346. Give a man a chance.. fame 

159. Good-bye, John............... Prat 

100. Go it while you're young. ‘Waverly. 

132. Hamlet Prince of Denmark, 

Raymond. 


209. Isaw Esau... 


20 PIECES SENT BY MAIL FOR $1 00. 


No. 
396. I will stand by my friend. ee 


150. I'll ask my mother.......Earnshaw. 
852. I'll tell nobody........... 
pg m not myself at all......... Lover. 
o’er young to marry. . . .Lee. 
181. Irish Hussar Raymo ond. 
404. It’s not the miles we travel. Clifton. 
361. Jemima Brown.............. Candy. 
177. Jog along, boys.............. Nash. 
90. Ka-foozle-um ...... Stewart. 
61. | re Lass.......... Raymond. 
196. while you can..... 
234. Live in my heart............. Lover. 
230. Love was once a little boy... 
291. Merriest girl that’s out...... Minasi. 
176. Matrimonial Sweets ...... Freeman. 
254. My Daughter Fan.......... Blewitt. 
153. Motto for every man....... Hobson, 
158. Nellie just over the way.... Millard. 
402. Norah McShane............ Blewitt. 
5. Not for Joseph......... veeans Lloy 
89. Nothing else to do......... Hatton. 
72. Oh, you pretty blue-eyed witch, ; 
aylor. 
126. Old Simon, the Cellayer..... Hatton. 


356. One good turn deserves another, . 
w’d Rankine. 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. ..Hobson. 
305. Pretty de: milking her cow...Irieh. 
282. Pretty Imont. 
22. Riding en Broadway..Andrews. 
350. Rolling home #& the 

gerton. 


155. Romeo and Juliet........Raymond. 
Lover. 
. Sports at Fire Island..... Raymond. 
2. School of jolly dogs...... Copeland. 

995. Tapping at the garden gate. 
328. The way to be happy....... Clifton. 

53. Those tassels on the boots, 
Raymond, 

108. Tommy Dodd...... 

165. Tommy eee Steele. 
29. Up in a balloon........ .- Raymond. 
43. Velocipede Johnny........ Leander. 
81. Willie went a wooing....Raymond. 
296. Why don’t the men propose? lewitt. 
251. Widow Machree ............. ver. 
276. Widow Mahoney........... Blewitt. 


23. Waltzing down at Long —_. 
rews. 
63. Where there's a will there's a wey, 


401. Wait for the turn of the tide. Clifton, 


SACRED. 


827. A Night H 


95. Beautiful Hope ............... ard. 
. Ere this vant world was made, 
Buassford. 
235. Eve’s Lamentation.. ..King. 
274. I love to hear my Savior’ 8 voice, 
Glover. 
308. In God we trust............ 
152. Jerusalem, the Golden... ...Walker. 
Cl laribel. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


20. Arm in arm, 


Strauss, 
135. Blue-Bird Polka............ ogers. 
182. Canary Waltz.. Breckenridge. 
261. Cape May Schottische 
93. Continental Schottische.. ne 
88. Crescent City March ......... ” 
120. Drawipg-Room Schottische, 
Douglass. 
109. Dancing Shadow ........... Rogers. 
130. Emma Mazurka............ 
264. Euterpe Polka......... J. B. Taylor. 
125. Fairies’ Frolic............ Sedgwick. 
333. Forest-Fairy Polka......... ogers. 
11. Genevieve Waltz........... iener. 


Orphes. Violin and 


ymond. 

42. Gens eld duett. Violin and 

813. Go-ahead Galuop...... A. S. Winkler. 

99. Guadalina Waltz......... Offenbach. 
380. Half-Dime Schottische ....Winkler. 

47. Home, Sweet Home ...... Richards. 

129. March of the silver trumpets. Viviani. 
112. Mary Emma Polka......... overs. 

59. Mabel Waltz........ Irving. 
Laurent. 
248, Schottische.. ..Wm. Millard. 
252. Nellie Waltz.......... see Denhoff. 

30. Olympic Schottische ....... Dobson. 
Rogers 

46. Perichole’s Letter........Offenbach. 

Wade. 
349. Prairie-Rose Waltz........ Winkler. 
169. Reapers’ Schottische......... Litile. 
156. Rosalie Polka Mazurka...... 

49. Sabre de mon pere....... ee 
317. Silver Sparks Waltz Roge:s 
183. Sunset Galop ................ Wilde 
268. Sunshine Polka............ Winkler. 

44. St. Nicholas Galop........... Bailey. 

7. See the conquering hero comes, 

Handel. 
110. Skating-Rink Polka........ Wiener. 
121. Waverly Polka........... ick 


48. Woodside Waltz and Polka...: ailey. 


3 


and News Dealers generally throughout the United States and Canada, or can be 
ordered through any Newsdealer. The Trade supplied: at 50 per cent. discount by the News mami: or the 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


BENJAMIN WwW. HITCHCOCK. 
Originator and Publisher of Half-Dime Music, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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| 149. Have you seen her lately?....T 
an 9. en her lately?....Tute. 
TRADE MARK | 7. really don’t think I shall marry 
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I'o the Ladies of the United States. 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO.'S 
ALPACA BRAIDS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, and use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 


ns" xx— 
Stearns’ XX X—in Nos. 29, 49, 53, 65, 69, 73, 81, and 85. 
The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 
ioht Mfg. Co.’s Best Crown Alpaca—6 yards. 
‘* Popular Nos. 29,49,53, 69, 73,81, and 85. 
‘¢ Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 


A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
| Lawrence, Mass. 


1. T. STEWART & C0. 


have opened 
THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK 
of 


DRESS GOODS 
THAT THEY HAVE EVER OFFERED, 
consisting of 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
DIAGONAL AND SERGE PLAIDS 
in black and white effects, 
SATINS DE CHINE, 
DRAPS D'ETE, 
PLAIN AND PLAID POPLINS, 
EXTRA QUALITY MERINO CLOTUS, 
EPINGLINES, VELOURS, CACHEMIRES, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, &c., 
just received per recent steamers. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


‘Customers, strangers, and residents of the 
neighboring cities are respectfully 
invited to examine. 


= 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


F, E, SUIRE & 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


N..W. Cor. FOURTH & VINE STS., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DEPOT, 18 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINT- 
ING witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for 
the purpose, and second to 
NOne for the use of 
eral Job Printers. 
They are most admirably 
adapted for Business Print- 
ing, for Church, Sabbath - 
me School, and Society work, and 
also for Missionary and Educational purposes, or for a 
Village Newspaper and Job Office. 
Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing done on the press, to 
ENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
ass.; C. C. Tuurston, 16 Place, New York; 
Ketty, Hower, & Lupwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C, Ketioga, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Il. 


~VENEERS. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO. 


Have a complete assortment, including Spanish Cedar 
for Veneering and boards for digar-boxes, to which 
they invite inspection and orders from all close cash 
purchasers. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 

168, 170, & 172 Centre St., N. Y. 
291 Monroe St., 
898 Madison 8t. 


HARTSHORN’S 


Shade Rollers. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES USED. 
FOR WINDOWS, AWNINGS, CARRIAGES, &c. | 

For sale by all upholsterers. The trade are invited 
to send for models and price-lists, 
through the trade, 

STEWART HARTSHORN, 

‘Manufacturer, 62 Centre St., New York. 

WAS cnred of DEAFNESS and CAFARRH 

by a simple remedy, and will send the receipt 
free, Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT 


im 


Factory, 


— 


Orders filled only =| | 


Hoboken, N. J. 


-HELMBOLD’S, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU. 


\ 


\ SS 


HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES 


AT THE 


CAPE\OF GOOD HOPE, 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist, 


594 Broadway, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 

Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 

For sale by all first-class Stationers. 

we Sample Card, artistically arranged and secure- 
ly inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Send for Circulars. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


OOK AT IT.—A Sreorat List or 70 or more 
Private and Standard Medical Books, such as are 
intended for Gentlemen, Ladies, Young Mothers, 
Young Husbands, Students, and others, for ‘Self- 
Treatment,” will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of two 
red stamps. Please specify ‘‘Sprotay List,” and ad- 


dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 
A Group of Statuary 


by John Rogers, is 
now ready for deliv- 
ery. Price $15. 

his and other 


groups, suitable for 
fedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
) press charges prepaid 
at.any point east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
ceipt of the price; or 
will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
XYGENIZED AIR, a cure for Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, and Consumption. Send address for pam- 

phlet to Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 


| D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


v 


AGENTS WANTED 


Send 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get - clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Pricé-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


OIL PORTRAN' 


SENERA 


GEO.H. THOMAS 


Painted by his friend and comrade, Gen, 
S. W. PRICE, the soldier-artist. 


Beautiful Picture! Perfect Likeness! 
Speaks for itself! Size 18x22 inches. 

Address R. W. CARROLL & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 117 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Military galop, with national melody “Ich bin ein 
Preusse,” 40c. ‘“*Up and Away” galop, Faust, 35c. . 

“Jolly Brothers” galop, 35c. Wedding - Festival 
Waltzes, Strauss, 50c. 

Blue Danube Waltzes, 50c. Fisherman’s Daughter, 
song, 30c. My Latest Captivation, comic, 35c. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 825 Broadway. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Genuine Oroide-Gold Hunting Cases, $20. Chro- 
nometer Balance, $25. Warranted reliable Time- 
Keepers. Sent on approbation, C.O.D., to be exam- 
ined ou paying Express ageut the freight charges only. 
JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide-Gold Watch Co., 
No. 79 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HE JAPANESE CORN FILE removes 
Corns without pain. Price 2c. Sold at Drug 
and Shoe stores. Samples mailed on receipt of price, 
and trade supplied, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE 
CO., 34 Pine Street, New York. 


Gian HAND!”"—For list of best INSTRUC- 
TION BOOKS, send stamp to 8S. R. WELLS, N. Y. 


$60 


aid Agents in a new business. 
NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


as imitations of Gold 
mendations. 


one-tenth the price. 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, ‘Collins 
Metal” (Improved Orvide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 

atches is so well established as to require no,recom- 

Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in applarance 

and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, e ual to 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All onr watches fully guaranteed by, 
special certificate. All our watches 4@re in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizey. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8.; Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, @t 


For these 


— The-Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


. The goods of C. E. Collins & 


Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. - 


One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them,—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


| A complete Letter- 


$2 


2 


iy 

EST BOOK FOR AGENTS,—Every. body 
wants it. ALL should haveit. Itis indispensable. 

HOW TO WRITE. | HOW TO BEHAVE. 
HOW TO TALK. [How TO DO BUSINESS. 


Chairman's Guide; Rules for Republican—not Court 
o. European— Etiquette ; and a Business Man's Coun- 
sellor. It is just the work for every American who 
would fit himself for success in any and in every office, 
position, or pursuit. Liberal terms to Agents. Sent 
first post for $2 25, | 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

N. B.—A Copy of this book will Le given as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers, at $3 each, to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JocRNAL. Boys, Girls, Young Men, 
here is a good chance for you. Who will have this 
Free Gift ? 


STEEL PENS. 
American Branch of House, 

91 JOHN ST., New York. y 

JOSEPH .GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 


to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business At great wages. We send, rrezr, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, stould send 
us their address without delay. ‘ 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


5900 PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 
interfering with othér business. Address 

. J. WETMORE, 
54 East 12th Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS.OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circnl»rs containing 
full information about these Presses. prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CoO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
aud ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 


during this mouth, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 


ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


BEST STORY PAPER in the 
Sold every where. 
6 cents. $8 a year. $5 
Prize to every Subscriber. 


men copy. Boston, Mass. 


TO TAILORS. 


New Systems of Cutting. Circulars, containingtest- . 


imonials, price-list, &c., sent on application to 
E. L. BRISTOL, 645 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


FEMALE SEMINARY.—This In- 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. Foreirculars 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES from 50c. to $500. 


Prepared Objects in every department of science. Il- 
lustrated Catalogues is. James W. Queen & Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 5 Dey St., New York. 


—HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VINEGA R, WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circular, address 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


SOLD.—Magic Photographs. Wonder- 

100,000 ful and curious. They please every body. 
25 cents a package; 5 packages, $1. W. C: WEM-YSS, 
3 Astor Place, N. Y. The Library of Love, 50 cents. 


ADAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


30 PER WEEK.—Agents wanted in every town. 
Samples free. C. w DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


a Month, with Stenéil and Key-Check 
$2.5 Oo Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt, 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED B¥ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on reteipt of the price. 


AN INDEX to HARPER!S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from Jue, 1850, to 
May, 1870. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. A 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuarres 
Dioxens, Author of “ Bleak House,” ‘* Hard Times,” 
. “Christmas Tales,” &¢., &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


M BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
Tom Brown's Schoo! New Edition. With 
lilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo 
cents. (Uniform with “* Tom Brown's School y8."") 
WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Qratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Maxoius Witison. 12mo, 
$1 40. 


— 
f ‘ 
A DANGEROUS GUEST, By the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” First-Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ma 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per's Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., Svo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Wittle Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place,—Fout Play.—W hite Lies.—Peg Woy. 
fington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T 
Cloister and the Hearth. 
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